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EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR* 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


The name of Lord Melbourne is not to be found in any of the 
histories of philosophy, but he was a good deal of a philosopher 
none the less. It was Lord Melbourne who said that it is tire- 
some to discuss education, tiresome to educate, and tiresome to 
be educated. Even one whose enthusiasm is not dampened after 
nearly forty years spent in the work of teaching and its oversight 
may smile in appreciative understanding of Lord Melbourne's 
cynicism. Whether to discuss education be tiresome or not, it is 
something which must just now be done, and something for which 
fatigue, if anticipated, must be endured. 

Any one of imitative instincts and some acquaintance with 
letters might well hesitate at the rich choice of models offered 
him for procedure in discussing many aspects of the education of 
to-day. He might, for example, undertake to impale some 
present-day school-room theories and practices on a spear made 
in the shape of one of Dr. Johnson’s crushing retorts; or he might 
attempt the wit and sarcasm of Dean Swift, or the self-satisfied 
and highly amusing, if painfully inconsequent, argumentation of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Then there is the vehement and intolerant 
endlessness of Mr. H. G. Wells, whose zeal for the lengthy dis- 
cussion of education appears to be in inverse ratio to his acquaint- 
ance with some features of it. Aristophanes, provided that his 
name, date and place in literature have not wholly escaped 
attention, might suggest a yet different and most satisfactory 


*An address delivered before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at Princeton, N. J., November 29, 1918. 
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method of presenting to an amused and interested world the foibles 
and follies of much that wears education’s mask. Such a treatment 
as that, however, would call for a high type of genius and literary 
skill. No modern Aristophanes hds as yet revealed himself. 


The war has distinctly helped us. It has killed other things 
than human beings, and it has burnt up other things than towns, 
libraries and churches. It has laid to rest some rather widespread 
illusions, and it has burnt up many sources and causes of intel- 
lectual, moral and social waste. It has shortened by many years, 
perhaps by a generation, the path of progress to clearer, sounder 
and more constructive thinking as to education, its processes and 
its aims, than that which has occupied the center of the stage for 
some dozen years past. We have been living in an era of reaction 
that has masqueraded as progress, and we have been witnessing 
energetic acts of destruction whose agents sang the songs and 
spoke the language of those who build. Chatter about education 
has been so prevalent that one has often had to wonder whether 
interest in real education and capacity for clear thinking concern- 
ing it had not entirely surrendered the field to the poisonous fumes 
of an irritant gas. 

Part of what we have been living through and putting up with 
as best we could, has been due to a false psychology and part to a 
crude economics. The moral and spiritual values have been 
ground between the upper and nether millstones of a psychology 
without a soul and an economics with no vision beyond material 
gain. Most of the old and exploded fallacies of bygone centuries 
have been solemnly paraded before us in the trappings of new 
and highly important discoveries. We have been asked to doff 
our hats in salute to illusions of one sort or another that the 
world of intelligence found good reason to class as such long ago. 
Discipline was solemnly pronounced to be not only unnecessary, 
but impossible, although a hundred little disciplines are right 
enough. A general education or training—which goes back to 
the time when Socrates pointed out to Hippocrates the distinction 
between ‘eri maideia and ’eri réxvg—has been shouldered aside, 
not because it has not been justified by centuries of experience, 
but because it is not deemed sufficiently materialistic or gain- 
producing to be recognized as part of an educational theory that 
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is strictly up to date. According to this newest philosophy, no 
such admirable virtue as thrift, for example, could be taught, but 
only the saving of ten-cent pieces or of dollar bills, or possibly of 
Liberty Bonds, as separate arts or vocations! Industry, honesty, 
loyalty, charity and truthfulness have been ingenuously referred 
to as vague notions or catch-words that are very apt.to delude the 
unwary—the unwary being probably the unselfish. A sense of 
humor or a flash of common sense, had either been present, might 
have saved us from being obliged to listen to all this and to 
contemplate the ideal world as made up of highly competent 
apple-polishers and pencil-sharpeners early trained to their 
engrossing tasks, and vocationally guided to be loyal and charit- 
able to themselves alone. 

What a sense of humor or a flash of common sense did not inter- 
vene to accomplish the war has done. At a critical moment for 
the history of education in the United States the German people 
found occasion to reveal themselves to an astonished world as 
the apostles and representatives of just this type of philosophy 
of education and of life. Psychology without a soul has been a 
favorite German industry for a long time, and organization for 
material gain has been the ruling thought of the German people 
for quite thirty years. On this form of psychology and on this 
form of economics as a foundation the Germans erected their 
superstructure of military autocracy, of insolent aggression, and 
of lust for world domination. With these they instantly chal- 
lenged the rest of the world to combat for its mastery. For 
months, even for years, the issue hung uncertainly in the balance; 
but at last the nations that had not surrendered their souls, the 
nations that had not cast aside their moral and spiritual ideals to 
bow down before the idol of material gain, the nations that had 
not put efficiency above freedom, brought down this proud and 
boasting Teutonic structure in the dust. Nothing in history that 
aimed so high has ever fallen so low, and the effect upon the 
world’s education ought to be, must be, instant and overwhelm- 
ing. We ought now to be spared, at least for a time, the vexing 
spectacle of men in places of authority in education and in letters 
who spend their time standing in front of the convex mirror of 
egotism thinking that what they see reflected in it is a real world 
and their own exact relation to it. 
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The war has taught the lesson that the proper place of efficiency 
is as the servant of a moral ideal, and that efficiency apart from a 
moral ideal is an evil and a wicked instrument which in the end 
can accomplish only disaster. Bélgium and Serbia, measured by 
Teutonic standards, were inefficient; France was not only ineffi- 
cient but decadent; Great Britain was not only inefficient but on 
the point of disruption; and America was not only inefficient but 
hopelessly given over to pleasure and to gain. True it is, that no 
one of these nations had kept its ideals as clear and as sharply 
defined as it should have done; but the ideals were there none the 
less. Long experience of freedom had made safe and well- 
protected resting places for those aims and purposes and convic- 
tions which have always shaped, and will always shape, the 
upward movement of men. Therefore, it was that when the 
attack was made these ideals sprang from their hiding-places and 
took command of the apparently unorganized and inefficient 
nations. Meanwhile, organized efficiency, immoral and brutal, 
was hammering at their doors. The free nations held the enemy 
until their ideals could call their own efficiency and power of 
organization into play as servants, and when that had been 
accomplished the end was in sight. That end has now come with 
a suddenness and a completeness that no one would have dared 
foretell. 


When we turn from the war to its lessons for education, we not 
only miss the point entirely, but we make a criminal blunder if 
we infer that the war teaches us to imitate Germany in any 
particular. On the contrary, the war teaches us to avoid Germany 
and to cling to those principles and purposes that have made 
France and Great Britain and the United States. Our American 
common sense had protected us from many of the ill-effects that 
would have followed the more general adoption of the philosophy 
of education which was being urged upon us, and which had found 
many votaries wherever teachers are trained or discuss their 
training. It is time now to consider how we can best move for- 
ward to the reéstablishment of truer values and sounder processes 
in American education. 

The first step is to ask again, and in terms of present-day ex- 
perience, what may be the meaning of education, and what 
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knowledge is of most worth. If we would hearken to those who 
have just now been urgently asking to guide us, we should have 
to say that education is apparently the art of conducting the 
human mind from an infantile void to an adolescent vacuum, due 
emphasis being laid upon self-interest while the transition is 
going on. Perhaps, however, we should do better to insist that 
education is a process of body-building, spirit-building and 
institution-building, in which process skillful and well-interpreted 
use is made of the recorded experience of the human race, of the 
capacities, tastes and ambitions of the individual, and of the 
problems and circumstances of the world in which he at the 
moment lives. The purpose of this body-building, spirit-building 
and institution-building is not simply to strengthen and perpetu- 
ate what others have found to be useful and good, but rather by 
building upon that to carry both the individual and the race 
farther forward in their progress toward fuller self-expression and 
more complete self-realization. To attempt to turn education 
into a merely mechanical process, with a purely gainful end, is 
nothing short of treason to the highest, most uplifting, and most 
enduring human interests. 

So soon as we fix clearly in our own minds the meaning of 
education, and not until then, we are in position to answer the 
question as to what knowledge is of most worth. We can then 
see that that knowledge is of most worth which best furnishes 
and disciplines the human spirit, which best nourishes and 
strengthens the human body, and which best contributes to an 
understanding and improvement of human institutions. Given 
these standards, the process of applying them becomes one of 
good judgment and practical sagacity. 


Regarding man in his capacity as a self-directing individual, 
there are three fundamental aspects of civilization that have 
continuing and permanent significance. To each of these three 
aspects massive contributions were made by the ancient Greeks, 
who were the first to distinguish and to recognize them, as well 
as to give them their names, and massive contributions have 
been made by all that vast human experience which lies between 
the time of the Greeks and our own time. These fundamental 
aspects are Ethics, the doctrine of conduct and service; Econom- 
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ics, the doctrine of gainful occupation; and Politics, the doctrine 
of reconciliation between the two and of living together in 
harmony and helpfulness. 

These are the three subjects which must lie at the heart of an 
effective education which has learned the lessons of the war. 
To these all other forms of instruction are either introductory 
and ancillary, or complementary and interpretive. Literature, 
history, art, and philosophy will continue to preside over them 
all, and to offer the largest and most inviting opportunity for the 
rarest and best furnished spirits unforgetably to serve their kind. 
One Shakspere, one Gibbon, one Michael Angelo, one Aristotle, 
are worth a thousand years of human waiting and human travail. 

The doctrine of conduct and service will include the study of 
both personal and social ideals, as well as the discipline and the 
precepts that will promote their accomplishment. The doctrine 
of conduct cannot be one of selfishness, of greed or of exploitation 
if it be constantly combined with the doctrine of service. Those 
very qualities and characteristics which we have lately been 
told cannot be inculcated, such as loyalty, charity, truthfulness, 
are to be unceasingly enjoined, taught and exemplified. The 
individual is to be made more self-regarding only that he may 
have more to give in service. His individual personality is to be 
kept before him as something very precious, but as something 
not complete until it is enriched by his relationships and inter- 
dependences with others. 

The doctrine of gainful occupation will include both the means 
and the end of activity for self-support and self-dependence. It 
will, when a stage of adequate maturity is reached, add to the 
general knowledge and general discipline of the individual that 
special knowledge and special discipline which will enable him to 
relate himself to the productive activity of the world at some 
specific and useful point in some definite and useful way; but 
the steps toward the achievement of this aim will be constantly 
interpreted in the light of a far higher purpose than that of mere 
gain or accumulation. The close relationship between the doc- 
trine of conduct and service and the doctrine of gainful occupa- 
tion, will be steadily emphasized and illustrated. 

The doctrine of reconciliation between Ethics and Economics 
will include the study of how men have attempted to find ways 
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and means of living together in harmony and helpfulness, how 
far they have succeeded, in what respects and to what extent 
they have failed, and how they may carry forward the great 
experiment in their own time to still more fortunate results by 
making Ethics, Economics and Politics not three distinct and 
mutually exclusive or contradictory disciplines, but rather three 
aspects of one and the same discipline, which is that of human 
life, its highest achievement and its ripest fruit. The study of 
education from this viewpoint will put behind it the German- 
made psychology without a soul, and the German-made eco- 
nomics with nothing higher than gain as its end. 


The care and protection of the public health will hereafter 
assume new importance. Preventive medicine, which has made 
great strides in recent years, is only at the beginning of its history. 
The physician and the nurse will shortly be looked upon as edu- 
cational factors quite as important as the teacher himself. 
Care for the public health will not content itself with the mere 
inspection of children and youth in school and college, or with 
the care and cure of definite disease. It will establish a relation- 
ship between home conditions, school conditions, and work 
conditions. It will have helpful advice to give, both general and 
specific, as to diet and exercise, and it will insist that neither at 
home, in school nor at work shall children and adolescent youth 
be subjected to conditions that impair their bodies as well as 
starve their souls. 

There will be much more attention paid to the determination 
of individual differences of taste and capacity, and to making 
provision for them. This is a point at which a sound psychology 
can render greatly increased service to educational practice. The 
object of this determination is to prevent waste of effort, the loss 
of opportunity and the blunting of talent by trying to sharpen it 
upon the wrong whetstone. The different tastes and capacities 
of children often reveal themselves with great plainness through 
their different reactions to one and the same study or occupation. 
A danger to guard against is lest waste be not diminished but 
increased through trying to determine definitely upon these indi- 
vidual differences too soon, and before the youth has been brought 
in contact with some forms of intellectual interest and employ- 
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ment which might well touch unsuspected springs hidden in his 
nature. 

Despite the vast expenditure of the past fifty years for equip- 
ment and teaching in the natural sciences, the people at large, 
including those secondary school and college graduates who have 
studied one or more natural sciences for a longer or shorter time, 
are in practical ignorance of them. We have succeeded in train- 
ing some eminent chemists, physicists and biologists, but we 
have not made chemistry, physics and biology part of the mental 
furniture of persons who are called educated, largely because we 
have insisted upon going the wrong way about it. The popular 
American text-books in chemistry and in physics are almost 
without exception examples of how those subjects should not be 
taught, while the popular text-books in biological subjects are 
only a little better. The best text-books in geology and astron- 
omy are more wisely made. The teachers of all these sciences 
have almost uniformly proceeded as if every student who came 
under their influence was to become a specialist in their particular 
science. They have mistaken the training of scientists for the 
teaching of science. They have insisted upon confounding the 
logical with the psychological order in the presentation of new 
material to the youthful mind, and they have assumed that in 
order to gain a knowledge of one of these sciences the individual 
must travel over again the road taken by preceding generations 
but in somewhat symbolic and highly concentrated form. If 
these sciences are ever really to form part of the mental furniture 
of our people, they must be taught not through compelling every 
student to follow painfully their experimental processes and 
determinations, but through demonstrating and interpreting 
established facts, through bringing the students to realize why 
they are true and how they were proved, through associating 
great discoveries and advances with the names and personalities 
of those who have made them, and through putting emphasis 
upon the human interest and the human relationship of that 
theoretical and practical knowledge which is included in the term 
natural science. The academic teachers of these subjects are, 
however, usually so wedded to their idols that there does not 
appear to be much likelihood of a quick reform and the establish- 
ment of better methods of teaching. These must wait upon a 
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more general appreciation of the difference between the method 
of discovery and the method of exposition. For admirable and 
persuasive examples of the method of exposition one need look 
no farther than Professor Huxley’s lecture to the workingmen of 
Norwich on a piece of chalk or Professor Tyndall’s lecture on 
magnetism to the teachers of the primary schools of London. 
Substantially the same thing may be said about instruction 
in foreign language. Greek and Latin have been in large degree 
asphyxiated by wholly wrong-headed methods of teaching, and 
French and German are a sad spectacle to look upon. Intelligent 
youths who have spent three, four and five years in the study of 
one or both of these languages, can neither speak them easily 
nor understand them readily nor write them correctly. Here, too, 
as in the case of the natural sciences, the reason is to be found in 
wrong methods of teaching. It is a sorry commentary as to what 
is going on in our secondary schools and colleges in this respect to 
learn on the best authority that there are now in France at least 
200,000 American young men who, after six months of military 
activity in France and three or four hours of instruction a week 
in the French language, can carry on a comfortable conversation 
under ordinary conditions and circumstances with the mastery of 
a vocabulary of at least a thousand words. On the other hand, 
many an American college graduate who has studied French for 
years is as awkward and as nonplussed in a Paris drawing-room 
as he would be in the driver’s seat of an aeroplane. There will 
hereafter be marked impatience with the notion that one may 
spend an indefinite amount of time upon a foreign language 
without hoping or expecting either to speak it easily or to under- 
stand it comfortably. The notion that boys and girls are to study 
a foreign language as an end in itself or with a view to becoming 
grammarians or philologists must be given up. The purpose in 
studying a foreign language is to gain sufficient practical mastery 
of it to use it in daily intercourse, and so to obtain some compre- 
hension of the life, the institutions and the modes of thought of 
the people whose language it is. French is not only the universal 
language of diplomacy, but it is the common link between edu- 
cated men and women the world over. It is of the first impor- 
tance that American schools and colleges should teach French, 
teach it practically and in the spirit and for the purpose that have 
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just been described. The teaching of Spanish, of Italian and of 
German will naturally be for similar purposes and on similar 
lines. 

For nearly a generation past American education has laid the 
greatest emphasis upon the study of the English language and 
literature, and this is as it should be. In one important respect, 
however, damage has been and is being done, and again the cause 
is to be found in a wrong method of teaching. The idea is preva- 
lent that the way to improve the written English of students is 
to compel them to write constantly and on all sorts of topics. 
This is a fallacy. The inventor of the daily theme did an almost 
incalculable amount of damage when he started a movement 
that rapidly spread all over the UnitedStates. The one best way 
in which to teach students to write good English is to teach them 
to read good English. He who constantly reads the best English 
and also the best French, the best Latin and the best Greek, and 
who writes occasionally and when he has something to say, will 
have a far better written style than he who pours out a few 
hundred words five times a week on diverse topics as to most 
of which he has no knowledge and little interest. The waste of 
time through excessive devotion to English composition is very 
great and is not likely to be patiently borne much longer. The 
daily writing is obnoxious to the student and the inspection and 
correction of their work is drudgery for the teacher uncompen- 
sated by any adequate result. That those who write daily themes 
and whose written work is carefully corrected, make technical 
improvements in their written style goes without saying, but the 
fact remains that the method is a wasteful and inefficient one 
and that the path to good writing leads through good reading. 
If there is to be such a thing as good reading, proposals such as 
that the English of the Bible should be turned into what is called 
the vernacular must be given short shrift. To hear the English 
of the Bible spoken of as “a beautiful and unfamiliar dialect which 
was spoken three centuries ago,” because it happens to be beyond 
the immediate comprehension of some ignoramus who reads a 
writer or a book called Nick Carter and the newspapers, is suffi- 
cient to upset the equanimity of a saint. We shall probably next 
be told that it is found desirable to supply the plays of Shakspere 
with descriptive and enticing headlines after the fashion of the 
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last editions of the metropolitan evening papers. There would 
appear to be no limit to human folly. 

There has been for some time past a considerable amount of 
time and energy devoted to the study of government and politics 
in secondary schools and colleges. Unfortunately, however, most 
of this time and energy have been given over to the study of the 
machinery and the details of government rather than to a 
comprehension of the principles upon which good government 
and republican institutions rest. The responsibilities of citizen- 
ship increase day by day and have been multiplied by the effects 
and results of the war. There is double need, therefore, of train- 
ing the youth of to-day who are to be the men and women of 
to-morrow, in the fundamental principles of good citizenship and 
in a knowledge of those rights, duties and opportunities, national 
and international, which constitute the elements of the world’s 
organized life. How many members of Congress there may be, 
what their terms and what their compensation, are facts of slight 
importance compared with an understanding of the reasons for 
the existence of a Congress, of its powers and duties, and of the 
ways in which and the purposes for which its functions have been 
fulfilled for 140 years. As has already been suggested, a true 
theory of politics will supplement and unite a good understanding 
of both ethics and economics. 

The swing of the pendulum away from interest in the ancient 
classics has plainly come to its end. There are many signs that a 
deeper insight and a wider sympathy are manifesting themselves, 
and that during the next generation the classical languages and 
literatures will be more earnestly pursued and better taught than 
they have been in the recent past. It is not practicable to use the 
classics directly in any plan of widespread popular elementary and 
secondary education, but it is entirely practicable for that educa- 
tion to be carried on with full appreciation of the importance of 
the classics and with full understanding of the lessons which they 
teach and of the standards which they set up. The classics 
remain the unexhausted and inexhaustible fountains of excellence 
in all that pertains to letters, to art and to the intellectual life. 
The secondary schools and the colleges must make adequate 
provision for their study and their proper teaching, but those in 
whose keeping the classics are placed must fix their minds much 
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more on matters of human interest, human conduct and human 
feeling, and much less on matters of technical linguistic accuracy 
and skill. 

It is worth remembering that the educational ideals of modern 
France are drawn from the classical tradition and are shaped 
under classical influence, and the French are probably the 
best educated people in the world. Only recently the French 
Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts told in a public 
address an anecdote of a student in the University of Montpellier, 
who overheard one evening in the trenches the conversation of his 
men: “I,” said one, “am fighting for my fields of grain”; “I,” 
said another, “am fighting for my wife and children”; and “I,” 
said the third, “am fighting for my mountains.” Then the young 
officer said gravely, “I am fighting for La Fontaine and Moliére: 
La Fontaine the immortal heir of Aesop and of Phaedrus; 
Moliére the immortal heir of Plautus and of Terence, and still 
farther of Aristophanes and of Menander.” This young Lieu- 
tenant knew well both how to live and how to die, for the beauty 
of the world and of man’s achievement in it had seized hold of his 
soul. 

In an industrial age like that in which we are living and are 
likely to continue to live, it is little short of monstrous that there 
is so slight a direct relationship between formal education and 
industry. Fully thirty years ago a well-organized and clearly 
defined movement was undertaken in the United States to bring 
the fundamental and elementary industrial processes into use as 
general educational instrumentalities. Largely as a result of the 
Russian exhibit at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Phila- 
delphia and at the Paris Exposition of 1878, the attention of 
American teachers was drawn to a practical method of using the 
elementary principles of the mechanical arts as subjects of school 
instruction and training. Sound physiological, psychological 
and economic arguments were urged for this step and some head- 
way was made towards accomplishing the end which the reform- 
ers of that day had in view. Despite some distinct successes 
here and there and despite the soundness of the principles on 
which the movement was based, it failed to establish itself gen- 
erally for a variety of reasons which need not here be detailed. For 
one thing, the movement was somewhat in advance of the public 
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opinion of the moment, and to be in advance of public opinion is 
quite as fatal to any new departure as to be behind public 
opinion. There is every reason now why this subject should be 
taken up anew and why those general educational instrumen- 
talities that have done such yeoman’s work for generations should 
be supplemented by new instrumentalities designed particularly 
to train the hand, the eye, the power of coérdinating the two, and 
the constructive capacity of youth in ways that will eventually 
add to the economic usefulness of the individual and to the eco- 
nomic advantage of the community. It is specially important, 
by linking handwork with capacity, artistry and understanding 
to restore that joy in the job with its resulting satisfactions, both 
individual and social, which mass-work and highly specialized 
industry have combined so largely to destroy. It is not likely 
that the importance of education to creative industry and the 
importance of creative industry to education will longer be 
disregarded. 

On the other hand, the elementary school must be brought 
back to its proper business, neglect of which has been general 
and much remarked for years past. The elementary school, 
being well organized and universal, has been seized upon by 
faddists and enthusiasts of every type as an instrumentality not 
for better education, but for accomplishing their own particular 
ends. The simple business of training young children in good 
habits of exercise and in good habits of conduct, of teaching them 
the elementary facts of the nature which surrounds them, and of 
giving them ability to read understandingly, to write legibly and 
to perform quickly and with accuracy the fundamental opera- 
tions with numbers, has been rudely pushed into the background 
by all sorts of enterprises from lectures on the alleged evil effects 
of alcohol and tobacco to the sale of War Savings Stamps. It 
may be necessary one of these days to organize a society for the 
protection of the elementary school in order that that indis- 
pensable institution may have an opportunity to mind its own 
proper business. 

Vigorous steps must be taken promptly to make the teaching 
profession more attractive to men of high competence and am- 
bition. While administrative officers are still frequently more 
or less dependent upon political or other conditions, which should 
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not be permitted to influence educational organization and work, 
teachers as a body, whether in school or in college, are so secure 
in their tenure as to constitute a highly privileged class. The 
politician and the intriguer must be taught not to concern himself 
with the office of superintendent of schools or with the organiza- 
tion and direction of educational work. Mere security of tenure 
does not, however, attract the highest type of person to any 
branch of public service. What must be added to a tenure whose 
security is absolute so long as competence accompanies it, is 
opportunity for individual initiative and enterprise and an ade- 
quate wage. Not only must the wages of teachers be very greatly 
increased, but the prizes of the profession, those conspicuous, in- 
fluential and well-paid posts that are freely open to talent, must 
be multiplied both in number and in importance. The ambitious 
and high-spirited man will be drawn to education as a career and 
held in it so soon as he finds that it offers him an opportunity for 
reputation and for usefulness that is commensurate with his 
ambition and his capacity. 

By the mere force of inertia there will be a tendency for school- 
masters to lapse back into old habits, old routine and old methods 
when the present emotional stimulus is withdrawn. In the name 
and in the hope of true progress and of learning the lessons of 
experience, this tendency must be avoyled and combatted. The 
new world into which we are so rapidly moving will be built upon 
the old world which it displaces, and it will gather into itself all 
of the lessons of that old world’s experience while resolutely 
throwing away its dross. Unless all signs fail, it will be a world of 
vigorous individual activity, of large opportunity for initiative 
and accomplishment, and of constantly increasing coéperation 
for high purposes between individuals, between groups and be- 
tween nations. After all that may be said in sharp criticism of 
American school and college education in the past two decades, 
it remains true that the American people, and particularly the 
American soldiers, have shown themselves capable of the most 
striking accomplishments in the shortest time through the pos- 
session of almost unequalled initiative, resourcefulness and zeal 
for service. What may not be expected of such a people, and, if 
the need ever come again, of such soldiers, if their theory and 
practice of education are all that they should be! One’s imagina- 
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tion hesitates to attempt to measure the capacity of one hundred 
millions of thoroughly well-educated, well-trained and well- 
disciplined American men and women. Yet nothing short of 
this should be the aim of American educational policy. That 
policy as it steadily advances to newer and higher levels of 
ambition and accomplishment must not fall a victim to the temp- 
tations of that egotism which regards the affairs of the passing 
moment as of such importance to the world’s history and of such 
significance for the world’s future as to justify contempt for all 
that has gone before. That policy will succeed if it remain stead- 
fast in its republican faith and if it continues to prefer the solid 
foundations and noble ideals of the old republic to the endowed 
and prolix fatuities of the New Republic. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR IN 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


By WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In these crucial times of world travail, when we hope and 
believe a new democracy is coming to the birth, never was there 
more urgent need of trained leadership—the leadership of edu- 
cated women as of men. On every side the demand is heard for 
the services of women with broad outlook and interest combined 
with trained skill and the capacity to organize. From Washing- 
ton came the call of the Commissioner of Education: 


If the war should be long, the country will need all the trained men and 
women it can get—many more thanit nowhas. . . . When the war is 
over there will be made upon us such demands for men and women of 
knowledge and training as have never before come to any country. . . . 
The world will have to be rebuilt, and American college men and women 
must assume a large part of the task. 

Therefore I appeal to you, as you love your country and would serve 
your country and mankind, that you make full use of every opportunity 
offered by our colleges and all other institutions to gain all possible prepa- 
ration for the mighty tasks that lie before you, possibly in war and cer- 
tainly in peace. To you comes that call clear and strong as it has seldom 
come to young men and women anywhere in the world at any time. For 
your country and for the world—for the immediate and the far-reaching 
future, you should respond.! 


From overseas comes a like appeal from a young college woman 
who has been made head of the Labor Bureau for women in 
Paris and who is the only woman in France to-day bearing the 
rank of captain in the American Army. In response to the 
question: “If you were going back to American students next 
week to say just one thing to them, what would it be?” she 
instantly replied: “Tell them there is no limit to what they can 


1 Quoted in Review of Reviews, June, 1918, p. 618, from a letter written by 
Commissioner Claxton to all high school principals in the United States. 
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do. But they’ve got to get ready for what’s ahead. They must 
be training now, to be ready when the time comes.”? 

If this great need exists—and who can deny that it does?— 
how is it being met by our colleges and universities now engaged in 
educating a selected group of the young womanhood of the nation? 
It can hardly be questioned that the term ‘woman’s college’ 
has, up to the present, been associated in the minds of many with 
“a picturesque group of sleepy buildings, shadowy paths, and care- 
free youngsters . . . ” of whom it may fairly be said that save 
for “theoretical sallies into the world outside, the walls of the 
campus bounded their interests, their conversation, their en- 
thusiasms, their experience.” Now that the world of actualities is 
knocking insistently at the doors of these quiet haunts of learning, 
a brief study of the nature and extent of this response to the 
summons may be worth while. 

Quite naturally the full effect and meaning of this world strug- 
gle was not felt in American colleges and universities until the 
entrance of the United States into the conflict focussed the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful man and woman, young and old alike, 
upon the necessities and problems of a nation at war. The 
response of the women’s colleges and their alumnae to the more 
outstanding and immediate needs of the country was prompt and 
effective. Organizations were quickly formed for carrying forward 
a variety of war activities. In many of the women’s colleges a 
central agency for directing war work was established, composed 
of representatives of faculty and students. This war council, 
variously known as the ‘War Emergency Committee’, the ‘Pa- 
triotic League’, the ‘War Relief Committee’, quite commonly 
registers the women students and secures definite information 
concerning the amount of time they can give to war work. The 
Bryn Mawr war council has departments of food production and 
conservation, Liberty Loan, education, Red Cross and allied 
relief, and maintenance of existing social agencies. An interesting 
feature of the education department is a college bureau of in- 
formation and speakers, which not only disseminates war infor- 
mation of interest to the college, but arranges for visiting lecturers 
and trains students interested in public speaking on subjects 
related to the war. At Columbia University a committee on 


2 “Students of To-day” in The Association Monthly, October, 1918, p. 370. 
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Women’s War Work was organized in 1917 and has a member- 
ship of more than 8,000. This committee furnishes volunteers for 
special activities, such as food conservation and Liberty Bond 
selling, and also provides paid positions for trained women. 

With great earnestness the students in women’s colleges have 
sought to further the plans of the Food Conservation Board by 
going beyond government requirements in the matter of wheatless 
and meatless days. Twenty thousand diplomas from the United 
States Food Administration have been awarded to college women 
for successful completion of government courses in food conser- 
vation. The women’s colleges have also adopted a continuous 
and intelligent policy of war economy. To quote from a pam- 
phlet issued by the Committee on Public Information: 


The program of war economy in most of the colleges calls for simplicity 
in social life. Banquets and expensive parties are tabooed. Vassar has 
abolished Junior Prom and Class Day, and has adopted as one of her war 
mottoes: “No frills and fripperies.” Half of the usual dances at the 
University of Colorado have been given up, and those that are given are 
of the simplest nature. Goucher has suspended the publication of the 
annual yearbook, with the provision that the price of subscription for the 
year’s issue will be turned by every subscriber to the war fund. At the 
University of Wisconsin there is a committee on student expenditures to 
induce more simple entertainments and more care in personal expendi- 
tures. Several schools have urged their girls to ask their parents for 
regular rather than intermittent and variable allowances, and to keep 
strict account of their expenditures, planning on the personal budget 
system, as far in advance as possible. 


As part of a general policy of conservation college war gardens 
deserve honorable mention. The far-famed agricultural training 
camp at Bedford, New York, was composed very largely of 
Barnard students and alumnae who did pioneer work in proving 
the economic value of college women as farm workers. The 
Grinnell College garden was worked entirely by women students 
who produced six tons of produce. Two girls in charge of the 
University of Wisconsin gardens engaged a booth in the Madison 
city market and sold their produce for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. Goucher College gardens were so marked a success that 
it is planned to develop there a permanent farm, worked by the 
students for the production of college supplies. The agricultural 
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units at Vassar and Mt. Holyoke not only raised produce for the 
college tables, but dried, canned and salted down large quantities 
of food. Mt. Holyoke girls raised 125 bushels of potatoes to the 
acre, whereas the normal Massachusetts yield is only ninety 
bushels. The college also reports that “similar figures might be 
quoted for the string-bean crop, the sweet corn, cabbages, turnips 
and squash.” Randolph-Macon girls “helped harvest and thresh 
seventy acres of wheat; got in a whole hay crop; cultivated a 
garden; shelled corn, dried apples, canned fruit and vegetables; 
and performed such tasks as rounding up cattle and loading 
wagons with wood.” Commenting on these facts, the Journal of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae concludes: “The adverse 
comments and predictions as to the effectiveness of the girls’ 
work have been utterly disproved, as have the warnings of 
physical breakdown.”® 

The alumnae of women’s colleges have likewise organized for 
more effective war service. Conspicuous among these organiza- 
tions are the Relief Units sent out by Smith, Vassar, Barnard 
and Wellesley with Radcliffe coéperating. The Smith College 
unit is composed of twenty women representing a wide variety 
of training. Some are trained social workers; some skilled motor 
drivers and two are physicians. One woman knows cobbling 
and hopes to teach the trade to French children. A letter re- 
cently sent out to Smith alumnae describes the character of the 
Unit’s work: “The members have undertaken the rehabilitation 
of a district of sixteen villages, with a population of about 1,200 
persons, chiefly older women and children. They have estab- 
lished dispensaries, play centers, a community farm, and stores. 
They are coéperating with the government in the opening of 
schools which have been closed for three years and starting 
industrial classes and workshops.” ¢ 

It has seemed advisable to write in some detail of the war work 
of college women because it has, obviously, a close relation to the 
general problem of education. The value of the training these col- 
lege girls are securing in organized effort forlarge national and inter- 
national ends can hardly be exaggerated. Perhaps the severest 

% See War Work of Women in Colleges issued by The Committee on Public In- 
formation, January, 1918. 

* War Work of Women in Colleges, p. 9. 
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criticism that might be made of our women’s colleges in the past 
has been their partial failure to appreciate the need of every 
student within their walls for training in coédperation and leader- 
ship. Hitherto a selected group of popular girls with outstanding 
gifts of organization and management have quite commonly 
‘run things’ with regard to purely college aims and interests. At 
present a far larger number of young women are learning what 
organized activity means and what it demands. Who can esti- 
mate the worth of this experience, if intelligently continued, in 
breaking up feminine individualistic habits and attitudes and the 
clique-ish tendencies of so many college girls? 

Of even more importance is the challenge of tremendous world 
issues and events to the imagination and thought of college 
women. Day by day, month by month, a vast world drama is 
being enacted before the eyes of mankind. The strong, keen 
wind of urgent realities has blown through our higher institutions 
of learning and has vitalized every study having relation at any 
point to the problems of the war. What young woman to-day, 
living her life within the cloistered calm of a college or university, 
has not been stirred to the depths of her nature by the titanic 
character of the present conflict, by the greatness of the moral 
issues involved and by the complexity of the world problems 
that compel her thought! 

Whether women’s colleges will return after the war to their 
attitude of aloofness from things as they are no one can prophesy. 
But that they have acquired a larger, a more sympathetic world 
view during these disrupting years few will deny. President 
Woolley testifies to it by quoting from a recent article in the 
Mount Holyoke News: “Undoubtedly,” writes a student, “now that 
the war has come, we are more inclined to take the universal 
view of life. . . Of course we still think of our studies, but 
there is an added purpose in our thoughts now; we study, 
consciously or unconsciously, with new vigor because of the work 
of reconstruction after the war, in which we must help. 
When we are trying to balance the book of the world, to find some- 
thing to pay for this colossal war, put on the credit side the uni- 
versal view of life which has come to many people. To have 
connected college with the world is no small thing for college 
girls.” Truly it is no small thing. For if the college student is to 
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fulfill the twofold obligations which Professor Mosher declares to 
be hers'—“to take an active share in the development of the 
international mind and to help establish the faith in a Christian 
World Democracy in the minds of men and women throughout 
this land”—she must not only “understand and know” but she must 
relate her knowledge and her quickened understanding to the 
pressing problems of the life around her—the social, economic, 
and political life of America in this period of world readjustment. 

Amid all the changes which the war has brought about in the 
national life perhaps none is more significant than the widening 
of the opportunities of women in the world of work. Doors fast 
bolted have been unlocked to them and others which for years 
have been grudgingly ajar have swung hospitably open. This 
broadening of the economic life of women would seem to call for a 
reconsideration on the part of the women’s colleges of the oft- 
mooted question of their responsibility for the preparation of 
young women for a useful life career. It may be objected that 
this urgent demand for the services of trained women in new 
spheres of work is an emergency call which will largely disappear 
with the coming of peace. Unquestionably, the need of the 
skilled services of women will decrease as an economic readjust- 
ment is effected after the return of American soldiers from France. 
But, on the other hand, who can affirm that these newly-won 
fields of vocational opportunity will be readily relinquished by 
trained women workers after the war; or that the notable 
increase in the number of college graduates entering occupations 
other than teaching will decrease after peace is assured? A recent 
Census of College Women made by a committee of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae shows that the percentage of graduates 
of eight selected higher institutions who engage in vocations 
other than teaching has been steadily increasing, from 27.5 per 
cent in the decade 1880-1890 to 34.5 per cent in the period 
1910-1915. Since 1915 the flow of college women into novel fields 
of work has been tremendously augmented, although no figures 
are as yet available. 

As to what will be the future attitude of women’s colleges of 
liberal arts toward the problem of vocational training and 
guidance of their students it is still too early to prophesy. But it 


5 See Journal of Association of Collegiate Alumnae, April, 1918, p. 508. 
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is significant that, in a large number of women’s colleges of first 
rank, war emergency courses of a distinctly vocational character 
receive no academic credit. Returns from a questionnaire 
recently sent out to more than fifty colleges and universities 
educating young women show that rather generally the older 
Eastern colleges are declining to grant credit to the new emer- 
gency courses designed to fit women for war service. Thus 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith and H. Sophie 
Newcomb colleges report that two or more of the following 
practical courses are offered without academic credit: 


French conversation Red Cross home service 

Statistics Elementary hygiene and home nursing 
Stenography and typing Food conservation 

Cataloguing Dietetics 

Mechanical drawing and drafting Gardening 

First aid Telegraphy (including wireless) 


There are some encouraging exceptions to the general policy, 
however. Thus Mt. Holyoke, while declaring that the college 
“has not deemed it advisable to modify its course of study to 
include many vocational . . . courses,” yet has introduced 
“at the urgent request of the Civil Service Commission of the 
United States” a course of three hours a week for the year which 
aims to train statistical secretaries. Smith College offers two 
war emergency courses for credit: one a course in hospital labor- 
atory technic, the other in mental hygiene and mental reconstruc- 
tion (two hours throughout the year). This college also has 
adapted its science courses to meet the needs of young women 
who are preparing to take training as nurses. Barnard has 
introduced a new course in problems and methods of social work. 
Randolph-Macon, Wheaton, Swarthmore, and Elmira are per- 
mitting courses in food conservation and war cookery to count 
toward an A. B. degree. The Women’s College of Brown Uni- 
versity is “trying to turn out specialists in such lines as chem- 
istry, bacteriology, physics, geology, etc.” 

Generally, those Western colleges and universities that have 
introduced courses training women for war service grant academic 
credit for the same. Mills College offers courses in business 
administration, including stenography, typewriting, and office 
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organization and procedure; also courses in food conservation as 
authorized by the Food Administration, hygiene with special 
reference to the training of public health workers and physio- 
therapy for reconstruction aids. Mills also has established a pre- 
nursing course, which consists of three years of college work at 
Mills and two years in nursing at the University Hospital at San 
Francisco, and leads to the degrees of Bachelor of Art and Gradu- 
ate Nurse. The college for women of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity has introduced new courses in business management, house- 
hold administration, food conservation and drafting, all of which 
receive credit. The University of Michigan is offering secre- 
tarial, statistical, and actuarial courses, as well as courses in food, 
drafting, and testing of war munitions. All receive credit, al- 
though the two last are allowed only a limited credit. The 
University of Illinois has developed war courses in Red Cross 
hygiene and home care of the sick, food conservation for the 
training of Food Administration aids, sanitary science and public 
health, and special war courses in agriculture—agronomy, animal 
husbandry, dairy husbandry and horticulture. Short courses in 
drafting and inspection and in the mechanic arts, offered in the 
College of Engineering to women, have had to be withdrawn 
because of the demands on that college in connection with the 
training of the Students Army Training Corps. The University 
of Washington has established a chair of nursing “in order to 
furnish the greatly needed war vocational outlook for women 
students,” and also offers secretarial training. The University 
of Kansas has introduced a special course in bacteriology to 
prepare women for Red Cross and cantonment technicians. It 
further offers for credit courses in institutional cooking, home 
nursing, and anatomy and physiology for nurses. The University 
of Arizona has made obligatory home economics courses in food 
conservation and grants credit for the same. A course in account- 
ing has also been introduced in that university. 

Thus it would appear that once more the West has demon- 
strated a more open mind toward change when that change 
seems to be demanded by the conditions of the time. Not only 
have its institutions for higher education introduced, as a whole, 
a wider variety of war service courses but, in most instances, 
these courses receive fairly generous credit. 
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But, if the older women’s colleges of the East have been con- 
servative with respect to the admission of vocational war courses 
to a position of equality with the time-honored curriculum in the 
liberal arts, a few colleges have, nevertheless, in their own way 
shown themselves alert to the country’s need of trained women. 
Witness the attempts of Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley 
and Bryn Mawr to organize, during the summer, wholly new 
courses of training for college women to meet demands from 
new fields. Doubtless many are familiar with Vassar’s splendid 
effort, worked out by a committee of the Trustees, with Mrs. 
Blodgett at the head, to furnish a three months’ pre-nursing 
education to 430 college graduates, thus enabling them to 
finish their nurses’ training course in certain coéperating hos- 
pitals in two years instead of three. In view of the nation’s 
crucial need of thoroughly trained nurses this effort was a gen- 
uine public service characterized by Miss Julia Lathrop, as “the 
greatest single step in the advancement of public health work 
ever taken in this country.” From forty-one states college women 
flocked to Vassar to receive in its well-equipped laboratories an 
intensive training in anatomy, physiology, hygiene, bacteriology, 
chemistry, social economics, elementary and abnormal psy- 
chology, nutrition and cookery, history of nursing, materia 
medica and practical nursing. An intensive course it was, de- 
manding enthusiastic hard work of its devotees. But on Sep- 
tember 9 about 424 zealous workers had successfully completed 
the course and most of them were immediately assigned to 
hospitals, to begin their probational training. Perhaps the most 
beneficent outcome of this pioneer effort will be the breaking down 
of the indifference or disregard of college women for this field of 
work and the opening up to them of a new and honorable pro- 
fession. 

No less significant of the responsiveness of women’s colleges to 
war emergencies is the course given at Smith College, during the 
summer of 1918, for training psychiatric aids. The pamphlet 
describing the course declares its purpose to be the preparation of 
“social workers to assist in the rehabilitation, individual and 
social, of soldiers suffering from nervous and mental diseases, 
including war neurosis and the so-called shell-shock.” But the 
directors of the course do not regard it as merely a war emergency 
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training, for they further declare that “these workers would also 
be of permanent value in civil neuropsychiatric work as assistants 
to hospitals, courts, schools, out-patient departments, and social 
agencies.” The course as outlined covers eight months—approxi- 
mately two months of academic instruction at Smith College, 
followed by six months of practice work in hospitals and charity 
organization societies. Forty-six students are now placed in the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital, the New York Neurological 
Institute, the Phipp’s Clinic of Baltimore and various other 
centers affording “opportunities for social work with psychiatric 
cases under direction of trained social workers.” In the academic 
work at Smith the major studies were sociology, including meth- 
ods of social case work, psychology, including mental testing, and 
social psychiatry. On successful completion of the course a 
certificate will be granted by a special committee of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene under whose auspices the school 
was established. 

Sixty-three students “ranging in age from twenty to forty-six” 
were pursuing their studies at Smith last summer, all definitely 
pledged to finish the course. They represented twenty colleges 
and universities and fifteen states—a rather wide range of selec- 
tion. Only a few students were not college graduates but these 
had been well educated in other ways. Miss Mary C. Jarrett, 
director of the course, pays tribute to the quality of the student 
body: “The students are a remarkably fine group of women. The 
visiting lecturers, without exception, have commented upon this 
fact, and our staff are all impressed by it. The subject seems to 
have attracted a fine type of women.” 

It would be interesting to know whether this promising pro- 
fessional course will be continued by the college and even incor- 
porated into its curriculum on an equal plane with the liberal arts 
courses. Unfortunately, no declaration of future policy in regard 
to this matter has yet been issued by the college, although a 
repetition of the course next summer is being considered. 

Another interesting experiment was organized last summer at 
Mount Holyoke under the direction of Dr. Kristine Mann, 
health supervisor of the Women’s Branch of the Industrial Service 
of the Ordnance Department. At this college, nestling in the 
New England hills and yet not far removed from large manufac- 
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turing centers, a training course for health officers was introduced. 
In a descriptive pamphlet the object of the course is set forth: 
“The need of such industrial health specialists is becoming urgent 
in this country because of the increasing importance of women in 
industry, especially in the production of munitions and other 
war materials . . . the preservation of the healthof the women. . . 
should be guided by the trained executive, part of whose task 
is to stimulate them to assume their share of the responsibility.” 
It is well known that the employment of such health officers was 
found necessary in England in order to secure the highest degree 
of efficiency in war industries. To that end similar courses for 
their education have been developed there. 

The conditions of entrance upon the Mt. Holyoke course were 
(1) good health, (2) training and experience. The latter was 
interpreted to mean (a) graduation not later than 1915 from an 
approved college or professional school or (6) practical adminis- 
trative experience or equivalent social service, in addition to 
“sufficient scientific training to enable the student to carry suc- 
cessfully the work in physiology and hygiene.” 

Financed through the generosity of Mrs. Willard Straight, 
of New York City, the new school opened its doors on June 26 
and ‘closed them on August 31. The course surely represents an 
interesting attempt to use the resources of a woman’s college, 
hitherto idle during the summer months, for the worthy end of 
training educated women to serve the needs of their own sex in 
the hustling world of industry. But whether this experiment 
will die with the war conditions which produced it or whether it 
will continue to serve a persisting community need “lies in the 
lap of the gods.” 

At Bryn Mawr College was inaugurated last summer another 
course of a vocational character designed to train graduates of 
colleges of acknowledged standing for the field of industrial 
supervision. This course, given in the Carola Woerishaffer 
graduate department of social economy and social research, 
was established through the efforts of the War Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, who voted a sum of 
money to Bryn Mawr to enable it to offer women the training 
necessary to meet the increasing demand for supervisors in indus- 
trial establishments. Training is given for the following posi- 
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tions: employment managers, service or welfare superintendents, 
industrial superintendents of women’s work, factory inspectors, 
investigators of industrial problems affecting women, industrial 
secretaries and industrial group leaders. The college planned to 
enroll three groups of ten students each every four months, 
beginning June 17, 1918, in order to give the much needed 
training as rapidly as possible. 

At the present time (November, 1918) the first group has 
completed the first session of its work at Bryn Mawr and its 
second session of field work in certain assigned manufacturing 
establishments in New England. It has now returned to the 
college to complete its third session, while the second group has 
started on its first. During the first session, which extended from 
June 17 to July 12, the students attended lectures and seminaries 
at Bryn Mawr for two thirds of their time and engaged in 
supervised field work in Philadelphia manufacturing establish- 
ments for one third. The academic work included courses in 
labor and industrial problems, statistics, industrial experience of 
the war, and one hour of conference on field work. 

Thus instructed, this group began its more extended field 
work in New England factories, to which all its time was devoted 
during the period from July 15 to September 1 or October 1, 
according to the choice of the student. From October 1 to Feb- 
ruary 2 the students will once more attend courses at Bryn Mawr 
for two thirds of the time, devoting the other third to practical 
work in nearby manufacturing establishments. During this 
period the students will be given a seminary in industrial prob- 
lems and a choice of the following graduate courses: industrial 
investigation, statistics, record keeping, and methods of investi- 
gation, industrial experience of the war, employment manage- 
ment, social psychology, applied psychology, experimental psy- 
chology, social philosophy, organized effort for social betterment, 
constitutional questions involved in modern economic problems, 
political theories underlying modern social and economic legis- 
lation, municipal government, and industrial hygiene. 

As one reads of this excellently planned course, in which the 
practical and the cultural, in its truest sense, codperate so 
happily in the attainment of a worthy social purpose one is 
tempted again to deplore the remoteness of much of our academic 
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work from warm, human contacts with the life of our day. Why 
should these contacts be deferred until the period of graduate 
study which only a chosen few can ever enter upon? And why 
should not our higher institutions of learning not only educate all 
young women who come to them but educate them for something? 
Who can estimate the loss of dynamic power in women’s colleges 
due to their resolute refusal to utilize aptitudes and vital interests 
in some line of human endeavor as a means of developing culture! 
Surely there is no more urgent need in our colleges to-day than a 
reconsideration of the meaning of that much misused term— 
culture—and of its function in a democratic society. If it mean 
merely an intellectual possession of past knowledge and past 
values, then by all means let the colleges continue to con the 
pages of the past. But if it mean utilization of our rich heritage 
from bygone generations for a more comprehensive, more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the age in which we live, with a view to 
the upbuilding of a truer democracy, the intellectual isolation of 
our colleges seems a tragic mistake. Long ago Professor Adler, 
himself educated in the old academic traditions, recorded it as 
his conviction that we “must redefine culture and we must get it 
out of our vocational training. It is all wrong to think of general 
culture as consisting of familiarity with a set of subjects outside 
of our own specialty and unrelated to it. .” We “must depart- 
mentalize all our higher education, building up the departments 
along the lines of the great vocations . . . we must insist upon 
the concept that general culture—not special merely, but general 
—is to be won out of rightly specialized professional training.” 

It would appear that the present type of college training is 
sending out into the world eager crowds of young women unfitted 
to do skilled work of any sort and yet pathetically anxious to turn 
their education to good account in the service of their country 
and in the interests of immediate economic independence. The 
reports of the Collegiate Vocational Bureaus that appear monthly 
in the Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae abound in 
laments over the optimistic attempts of college women to obtain 
lucrative and agreeable positions with no special training for the 
same. Thus the Pittsburgh Bureau writes: 


The need for special training beyond college education is being shown 
every day in the calls from employers, even in these war times, when the 
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impression is abroad that any woman is in demand. . . For women 
with technical equipment in scientific work, social work or secretarial 
work, for example, there is never a dearth of positions; for women who 
have had no previous experience, and who are interested in ‘anything’ 
we have difficulty in finding a suitable opening, where their education can 
be utilized, and where such women would be satisfied with the salary and 
the future offered. 


And the Kansas City Bureau writes in similar strain: 


This office has been trying to get some enthusiasm for training among 
the women who come to it—training for some particular line, no matter 
what, just So it 7s training. We must stem the tide or we shall wake up 
and find the business world glutted with untrained college women . 
who have rushed in to take up the many opportunities open to women for 
which so few of them are equipped. There is a dearth of good stenog- 
raphers, good bookkeepers, good anything but there is an overwhelming 
supply of women who wish good pay. 


Surely this situation is far from satisfactory, especially in a 
period of war and social readjustment. Yet it is well nigh certain 
that most colleges would waive all responsibility for its existence 
on the ground that their duty to the young woman has been 
fulfilled when they have ‘exposed’ her for four years to the benign 
influences of liberal culture. Let her subsequently take the 
necessary training to fit herself for a skilled vocation. But many 
young women look at the matter differently. As a college senior 
once remarked to the writer, “I have waked up in my senior 
year, after nearly four years of study, to find out that I am 
unfitted to earn my living which I ought to begin doing at once. 
And I don’t want to teach!” Teaching, of course, has been the 
well-trodden highway of thousands of college graduates because 
it was the easiest path to financial independence and the one 
vocation for which the college in part prepares its students. But 
even college women must have professional training in these days 
to teach in all schools outside the rural districts. And the need 
no less than the desire of many of them to stand on their own 
feet in order to relieve self-sacrificing parents of the burden of 
their support is real and urgent. Can it not be met in the way 
suggested by Professor Adler with no loss—indeed a probable 
gain—in liberal culture? 
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One of the most marked effects of the war in women’s colleges 
is seen in the diversion of graduates from teaching into pursuits 
directly or indirectly connected with the war. Returns from the 
questionnaire previously mentioned were received from nearly 
thirty colleges and universities educating women. In several 
instances no figures were at hand with regard to the number of 
women graduates of the class of 1918 who had gone into war 
work; in other cases the figures were not complete. But such 
statistics as are available clearly support the theory that a 
considerable number of young women are engaged in war activi- 
ties or in training for such service both here and abroad. A few 
facts and figures may be interesting. 


GRADUATES OF THE CLASS OF 1918 IN WAR WORK 


BARNARD: 25 in direct government service; 14 in organizations growing 
out of the war; I in nurses’ course. 


ELMIRA: 20 are known of. Some are in camps taking the nurses’ training 
course. 


H. SopHi—E NEwcoms COoLieGce: About 20 in addition to many older 
graduates. 

Mr. HoLyokeE: Records of more than 75; about 40 in foreign service. 

MiILis COLLEGE: 13 in war work; 2 studying to become overseas ambu- 
lance drivers, 2 to become reconstruction workers; 5 seniors preparing 
to become reconstruction aides. 

SWARTHMORE: About 30 known; probably a fraction of the whole num- 
ber. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 41. 

WELLESLEY: 37 known. 

WESTERN RESERVE: Of 98 graduates 28 are in war work. 

WHEATON: 20. 


The range of war activities into which these new-fledged 
graduates have gone is wide. It embraces nurses, dietitians, 
workers with the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A., county food 
demonstrators, laboratory workers in chemistry and bacteriology, 
clerical workers in government departments, statisticians, gas 
mask and munitions workers, postal censors, yeomen in the navy, 
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translators for the War Trade Board, publicity workers for loan 
drives, signal corps workers and over-seas workers such as casu- 
alty searchers, canteen and hospital hut workers, nurses’ aids, 
social workers in French industrial plants employing women, and 
reconstruction workers. 

With such numbers of the 1918 classes in war work it is not 
surprising to learn that there has been a fairly general decrease in 
the number of graduates going into teaching, although a few 
colleges report no such decline, and several have either no sta- 
tistics or incomplete ones. Of the twenty colleges making a 
definite statement on the question fourteen report a decrease in 
the number entering the teaching profession. A few statements 
and estimates may be worth while: 


BARNARD: Steady decrease from 1913 when 57 per cent were teaching, 
to 1917 when only 22 per cent entered teaching. In 1918, however, 
there was a slight advance to 28 per cent. 

LELAND STANFORD, JR.: An ‘alarming decrease’. Apparently only one- 
third as many new teachers as usual. 

H. SopH1e Newcoms: A ‘notable decrease’. Probably 100 applications 
for teachers could not be filled. 

SMITH: Percentage going into teaching is lower. 

SWARTHMORE: Decrease of nearly 25 per cent. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Decrease is about 40 per cent. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: A decrease due to the demand for women and 
the small salaries paid to teachers. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: 25 per cent decrease. 
WESTERN RESERVE: Of the 1918 class less than 25 per cent entered teach- 
ing. 


The influence of the war upon student enrollment in women’s 
colleges has, fortunately, not been adverse upon the whole. In 
April, 1918, the Bureau of Education published a circular showing 
the effect of the war upon the enrollment of men and women 
students in each of the four classes of 313 colleges of liberal arts 
and also in the graduate school. As might be expected, there is 
a marked loss in every class in the case of men. But in the case 
of women students there is a slight gain in the four undergraduate 
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classes and a loss only in the post-graduate group. The figures 
of the women’s enrollment follow: 


ENROLLMENT OF WOMEN STUDENTS 


Fall of Fall of Per Cent 
Classes 1916 1917 Gain or Loss Gain Loss 
Freshman class 17,442 17,556 114 0.6 
Sophomore class 11,613 11,882 269 2.4 
Junior class 8,961 9,911 130 1.4 
Senior class 7,285 7.897 611 8.4 
Special and Graduate 
students 3,273 2,919 354 10.8 
Total 48,575 49,345 770 1.6 


Of 28 colleges and universities replying to a questionnaire sent 
out to twice that number, 14, or 50 per cent, report a gain in 
enrollment. Smith College, with an increase of 121, has the 
largest enrollment in the history of the college; and Randolph- 
Macon reports a marked gain, more than 300 applications being 
declined for lack of room. On the other hand, half the institu- 
tions reporting declared no increase or a slight decrease, ranging 
from 125 to 16 students. 

The Bureau’s circular cited above shows some interesting 
figures with respect to the enrollment of women in professional 
schools: 


ENROLLMENT OF WOMEN IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Institutions Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 
Number Per Cent 

36 colleges and schools of education —184 — 3.4 
43 schools of medicine + 34 +18.3 
58 schools of law + 29 +22.1 
25 colleges of pharmacy + 55 +47 
26 colleges of home economics (including 

women in colleges of agriculture) — 98 — 3.5 
27 schools of commerce or business adminis- 

tration +161 +38.3 
6 colleges and schools of journalism + 20 +25.7 


Although the absolute gain in numbers in all the professional 
schools except education and home economics is small, the relative 
gain is marked, especially in the school of pharmacy, business 
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administration and journalism. Who knows but that the mighty 
stream of college students into teaching may not have been at 
last diverted in considerable degree into new channels of use- 
fulness? Certainly it is difficult to believe that the 70.3 per cent 
of women graduates of eight Eastern colleges employed in teach- 
ing in 1915° were all working in the chosen field that afforded the 
best outlet for their aptitudes and trained powers. 

Concerning the effect of the war upon the budgets of colleges 
and universities for women we have little exact information’ but 
such facts as are known all go to show that many institutions 
educating both men and women are facing a deficit. A circular 
on this subject issued by the Bureau of Education in April, 1918, 
throws some light on the situation. The following facts and fig- 
ures are selected: 


Students (1916) Reduction of Income, Probable 


Institutions Men Women 1917-1918 War Deficit 
University in East 3,059 208 $300,000 under $225,000 
University in East 5,039 767 75,000 
University in South 849 117 30,000 (loss in income 

probably met by 

economies) 
University in West 876 264 40,000 
College in West 276 266 5,000 
College in West 178 147 8,000 8,000 


It is noteworthy that no college for women only appears on the 
Bureau’s list. The assigned causes for the above deficits are, first 
and foremost, a loss in students; but the increased cost of coal, 
supplies and labor, and the demands of the war on private benevo- 
lence are also given as causes. Doubtless the condition is transi- 
tory and will shortly disappear in the coming years of peace and 
reconstruction. 

One of the more beneficent effects of the war has been the de- 
velopment of a spirit of reciprocity among women’s colleges here 
and abroad. During the summer of 1918 the Association of 
American Colleges developed a plan for placing French girls on 
scholarships in American universities and colleges. Sixty-five 
higher institutions of learning had indicated last July their 


6 See “A Census of College Women” in Journal of Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, May, 1918, p. 563. 
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readiness to receive one or more (usually two) French girls and 
had offered scholarships covering tuition, board and living 
expenses. In some cases travelling expenses and incidental 
expenses were also provided. More than one hundred young 
French women will thus be given opportunity for free higher 
education in America and for direct contact with the social life 
and ideals of a sister civilization with which France may soon be 
associated in a League of Nations. In describing this friendly 
educational arrangement School and Society (July 6, 1918) says: 
“The people of France, as well as the officials, are very enthusi- 
astic about this plan and, in many instances, in the American 
colleges and universities the students, friends of the institutions, 
and particularly the women, are furnishing the funds for these 
scholarships.” 

In similar spirit, France has offered two scholarships to 
women college graduates in America in her higher Normal 
School at Sévres, where many of the women teachers in the 
higher girls’ schools of France are trained. Another example of 
the closer educational bonds being knit between France and 
America is found in the attempt of the American Council on 
Education and the Bureau of Education, coéperating with the 
French High Commission, to secure qualified teachers of French 
for the colleges, normal and high schools of this country. There 
has been a prompt and cordial response to Commissioner Clax- 
ton’s letter explaining the plan, and a number of school systems 
have already applied for French teachers. Most of the teachers 
sent to America will probably be women, although soldiers who 
were teachers before the war and have been honorably discharged 
because of injuries will also be given opportunity. All teachers 
secured by this arrangement will have the endorsement of the 
Department of Education of the French Republic. 

A new plan of exchange professorships has likewise been 
arranged by the French High Commission, and Vassar College 
is one of the first to benefit by the project. Mlle. Marie Jour- 
dain, of the Lycée de Bordeaux, took up her duties at Vassar in 
the autumn of this year and will be until next June a regular 
member of the French department. Vassar has also been a 
pioneer in promoting exchange relations with French colleges by 
establishing an exchange teaching fellowship. Furthermore, a 
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Vassar alumna has provided funds for a lectrice to be selected 
by the French High Commission to aid in the work of the French 
department at Vassar. In return, a Vassar graduate of 1912 will 
be sent to France. These tentative beginnings of more cordial 
reciprocity between the women’s schools and colleges of Europe 
and America have apparently thus far been confined to France. 
But, in these days, when the codperation of Great Britain and 
America—the two great English-speaking countries of the world 
which uphold the banner of democracy—is sorely needed in the 
vast work of democratic reconstruction, the necessity for under- 
standing and good-will between these two nations would seem 
even more urgent. Therefore every attempt to bring about this 
mutual understanding should be fostered. 


As I write these pages, the armistice between the Allies and 
the Central Powers has been signed. All the world breathes a 
sigh of profound thankfulness and turns, with hopeful eyes, to 
the future. In this future of the nations women are destined to 
play a prominent réle in accord with their special gifts and train- 
ing. It would seem that in this era of transition so soon to pass, 
when social customs and points of view are as fluid as molten 
iron, and when intelligent reshaping of them is the crucial need of 
the hour, our colleges and universities should take heart-searching 
counsel of themselves. Have they fulfilled, in purpose, in 
material of study and in social spirit and method the demands 
society rightly makes upon them? In making answer to this 
question let them not point to the few gifted alumnae who have 
distinguished themselves and their colleges by high social service; 
but rather let them study the rank and file of their graduates as a 
selected group to whom rare opportunities of education have 
been given. Have these young women, sifted like wheat through 
fifteen years of schooling, justified, as a body, the high hopes of 
society with respect to original, constructive work and social 
leadership? If the answer be no, is it not possible that the edu- 
cation of girls and women is in need of a thorough-going reorgani- 
zation which shall bring it into sympathetic touch with the pur- 
poses and problems of ademocracy in the process of remaking itself? 








A SCALE FOR MEASURING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF HABITS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION TO A NEW REPORT CARD 


By SIEGRIED MAIA UPTON 
Teacher of the Fifth Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


and CLARA FRANCES CHASSELL 
Psychologist of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


For a number of years the school reports of the Horace Mann 
Elementary School were similar to those in use in the majority 
of schools. The child was graded in each school subject by the 
teacher, the symbols I, 2, 3,and 4 being used in place of the 
more common A, B, C,and D. There was one additional feature, 
however; the items courtesy, promptness, and system, marked 
in the same manner as the regular school subjects, were also 
included. 

Dissatisfaction with the system had been evident for some 
years. Reasons for this feeling will easily suggest themselves to 
those who have used this type of report. In the first place, the 
teachers were unable to grade accurately their twenty or more 
pupils in the many school subjects. Furthermore, the teachers 
had different standards of marking, as was evident from a study 
of the grades turned into the office; a ‘1’ given by one teacher, 
for example, might correspond to a ‘2’ given by another. 

A still more serious difficulty was presented by the effect which 
this type of report had upon the children themselves. As so 
often happens when a marking system of any kind is in use, 
the children were working for the ‘grade’ rather than for the 
mastery which the grade signified. This tendency was being 
encouraged by some injudicious parents who were offering their 
children rewards of various kinds for attaining high marks. 

A third inadequacy was all the more serious in view of the mis- 
interpretation to which it gave rise. In spite of the fact that 
the Horace Mann School had attempted to lay implicit emphasis 
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on character formation as the most vital function of the school, 
only occasional, if any, reference to progress in character develop- 
ment in the children was made to the parents. Naturally the 
parents and pupils felt that the school was sending home on the 
regular report card the information about the child which was 
considered most important; and the teachers themselves, for a 
similar reason, were likely to view the instruction in the tradi- 
tional school studies as their chief duty. 

In order to consider the preparation of reports for the elemen- 
tary school which should be free from as many of these objec- 
tionable features as possible, a committee of two, consisting of 
the writers, was appointed. The new system which is here 
described was subsequently devised; and, so far as its main 
features are concerned, was put in operation as an experiment in 
September, 1918, in the Horace Mann Elementary School of 
Teachers College and the Scarborough School, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson. 

The first feature of the new plan is the report sent quarterly 
to the parents. This is printed on heavy letter paper so that it 
can be folded and inserted in an ordinary envelope. The form 
is reproduced on the following page. 

As is evident from an examination of the forms presented, the 
report as now in use has two distinct parts, the first relating to 
studies, and the second to habits and attitudes desirable for 
good citizenship. The part devoted to studies differs in two 
respects from the report card formerly used. In the first place, 
only those studies in which the child is above average and below 
average are specified, no particular reference being made to 
those studies in which he is doing average work. A complete 
list of the subjects which the child is pursuing is given on the 
reverse side of the report. The term ‘average’ is defined as “the 
achievement in a given subject of the middle half of a representa- 
tive class.” In the second place, subjects “that show particular 
improvement” and those “in which the child apparently is not 
working to the best of his ability” are listed. By reporting these 
items the teacher may encourage the children who are doing well, 
although perhaps standing low; and, on the other hand, may 
arouse to better effort those standing high, but not working to 
the best of their ability. 
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(FRONT OF CARD) 


Horace Mann Elementary School 





1918-1919 Parents’ Report _______ Quarter 
Name J ae Room 
I. Studies 
1. Above average 
2. Below average 
3. That show particular improvement 


4. In which the child apparently is not working to the best of ability 


II. Habits and Attitudes Desirable for Good Citizenship 


1. Which are unusually well developed 
2. Which need careful training 
3. In which improvement has been marked 


Number of Days in Quarter______. Days Absent_____.__-__. Times Tardy__ 


(Detach here) 


Name of Pupil 











(REVERSE OF CARD) 


EXPLANATION 

The word ‘average’ is used to indicate the achievement in a given subject of the 
middle half of a representative class. ‘Above average’ or ‘below average’ indicates 
the achievement of that per cent of the class (approximately twenty-five per cent) 
that is above or below this middle group. Only the best and the worst points are 
mentioned, both in studies and in habits and attitudes. 

The studies unchecked in the list below are those which your child is pursuing. 
No specific mention of a subject on the other side of this sheet implies that the 
work is average. 


Reading Penmanship 
English Music 

History Fine Arts 
Geography Industrial Arts 
Arithmetic Physical Education 
Science 


Pupils whose work is average or above average in the essential school subjects 
will be ready for promotion to the next grade at the close of the year. 


(Detach here) 


Parents’ Comment 


Date Signed 


PLEASE DETACH THIS SLIP AND RETURN IT PROMPTLY TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
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In the second part of the report card only the habits and atti- 
tudes in which the child is notably strong or weak are reported, 
no mention being made of those which show average develop- 
ment. The phrases, “which are unusually well developed” and 
“which need careful training,” correspond, respectively, to the 
terms “above average” and “below average,” used in reference to 
school studies. Habits and attitudes “in which improvement has 
been marked” are also reported. 


HABITS AND ATTITUDES OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND THEIR 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


From this description of the plan it is apparent that so far as 
the second part of the report is concerned, considerable disa- 
greement as to essential items to be reported home to the parent, 
and misunderstandings due to misinterpretations of the terms 
used, would at once be encountered unless some standard was 
provided to which reference could be made. In the preparation 
of such a standard two questions would necessarily have to be 
answered: “What are the habits and attitudes desirable for 
good citizenship in an elementary school community?” and 
“What is their relative importance?” 

In order to meet this need, Chart I, entitled “Habits and 
Attitudes Desirable for Good Citizenship in the Elementary 
School,” has been prepared, which the reader should give a cursory 
examination before proceeding further (see pp. 54-60). Chart I 
attempts an analysis of conduct in terms of the concrete and 
specific habits and attitudes which should characterize a child 
who is taking his part as a good citizen in an elementary school 
democracy. By means of such an analysis it becomes possible 
to describe a child’s conduct in definite terms as well as to 
facilitate the process of desirable character development. For 
example, the performance by a child of the greater part of the 
acts listed on page 59 of this chart, under the heading “Is Courte- 
ous and Considerate,” gives objective indication of the fact that 
the child shows courtesy. 

Chart I, furthermore, provides definite information with 
regard to the relative importance of the items which are listed 
in it. This was made possible by the coéperation of over seventy 
judges, including teachers and supervisors in the fields of kinder- 
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garten, elementary, secondary, and religious education; special- 
ists in other fields; and parents. These judges were given the 
items of Chart I printed in miscellaneous order without classifi- 
cation under their main headings, with the instruction to dis- 
tribute the items into ten groups, putting into group 10 those 
which seemed most important from the point of view of their 
value as elements in democratic citizenship in the case of ele- 
mentary school children; in group 9, those which seemed next 
most important from this standpoint; and so on. Subsequently, 
the items were classified by the writers under the main headings 
in the order of relative importance as determined by these judges,! 
the most important first. Chart I gives the list of items as thus 
classified. The numbers appearing in Chart I in the column at 
the left of each item give the group numbers assigned by these 
judges to the various items, the most important being indicated 
by the number 10, those next important by the number 9, and 
so on to those least important which are indicated by the number I. 
The numbers given in parentheses at the end of each item are 
more exact determinations.2 Thus the numbers in Chart I 
represent the composite judgment of over seventy persons. 

It is interesting to note in Chart I, for example, that it is the 
consensus of opinion that a habit such as “Puts on or removes 
wraps quickly,” listed on p. 55, is of trivial importance, since it is 
rated as 1, and should, therefore, receive comparatively little 
attention from the teacher; while a habit like “Tells the truth 
without flinching or compromise, trying to give a correct im- 
pression”, given on p. 57, which is rated 10, is of primary impor- 
tance and should be carefully considered when the teacher is 
making out the report card. 

The opinions of individual teachers as to the importance of a 
given habit will differ at times from that indicated in the chart; 
but since it is advisable to have uniformity in the reports of the 
several teachers of the school, it is assumed that they will agree 
to accept the ratings of Chart I regardless of their individual 
judgment in the matter. Moreover, the fact that Chart I repre- 
sents the composite judgment of over seventy persons is a suffi- 
cient justification for suggesting that the teacher report in 


1 The method followed in obtaining this composite judgment is given on page 45. 
? For an explanation of this exact determination, see p. 46. 
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harmony with it. The chart will thus serve as a guide to the 
teacher in keeping before her the more important specific habits 
and attitudes and will enable her to avoid stressing overmuch 
the less important ones. 

Several characteristics of Chart I may be pointed out. It 
should be noted that an attempt has been made to incorporate 
in the chart as many kinds of habits and attitudes as possible— 
physical, mental, moral, social, and religious. The items have 
been worded for the most part in such a way as to emphasize the 
formation of desirable responses rather than the inhibition of 
undesirable ones. The aim has been to choose those habits and 
attitudes that are of social significance and to stress the necessity 
for each one to work for the well-being of the group rather than 
for personal ends. In determining the items to be included, the 
pupil was thought of not only as a child but also as one in the 
process of becoming an adult citizen. 

Two features of the report to the parents should be noted. 
The child must strive to improve in some element of conduct 
each quarter in order to have it noted on the next report card 
that is sent home. The rating of the various habits and attitudes 
according to their importance makes it possible for the teacher 
in a personal interview with the parents to indicate just what 
stage the child has reached in reference to the formation of these 
particular habits and attitudes that a good citizen should possess. 

It is realized that, although listing nearly two hundred items, 
Chart I is not as yet complete. It should be revised from time 
to time on the basis of extended observations of children in 
action. 

Perhaps the best citizenship chart would be the one which 
each grade or group of grades would make for itself. Thus the 
habits considered desirable for the first two grades might differ 
in some respects from those suitable for the fifth and sixth grades. 
The making’ of such a specialized chart would be a project worthy 
of the best effort of which a class is capable. In making such a 
chart a problem in conduct or in good citizenship would be faced 
as it comes up and the item then added to the grade chart. Such 
a chart would be more valuable, even though it were crude in 
form and expression, than one that might be prescribed for the 
grade. Such grade charts would also avoid the danger that 
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might come from Chart I if it were forced upon the child as a 
standard to which he must measure up, whether or not he was 
ready to accept that standard. The primary purpose of Chart 
I is to serve as a guide fo the teacher. 


A QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMENT OF CONDUCT 


Should an objective quantitative measurement of conduct in 
individual cases or in small groups of children prove desirable, 
an instrument for this purpose is provided in Chart II which 
the reader will find it helpful to examineat this point (see pp. 61-65). 
This is an earlier form of Chart I and differs from the latter in 
organization, in the number of items included, and especially in 
the method by which the various items were evaluated. Chart I 
incorporates such changes as were suggested by the criticisms 
of the judges who rated Chart II. The numerical values in 
Chart II appearing in the vertical columns at the right of each 
item are to be interpreted as follows: (1) Those in Column E 
represent the consensus of opinion of one hundred educators, (2) 
those in Column S the consensus of opinion of twenty-two spe- 
cialists* in fields other than elementary and secondary education, 
(3) those in Column P the consensus of opinion of twenty-five 
parents, and (4) those in Column C the composite judgment of all 
three groups. These numbers represent the values determined for 
each of the items on the basis of 1,000 as the total number of 
points to be assigned all the items in the chart.‘ It should be 
noted that the numbers in Chart II are of very different sig- 
nificance from those already given in Chart I, the latter repre- 
senting group numbers signifying relative importance rather 
than numerical values determined with reference to 1,000 points 
as a base. 

By consulting the several columns on page 61, it is seen that 
“Is cleanly in habits and person”’ is assigned a value of 15 points 
by educators, 14 points by other specialists, 18 points by parents, 
and 15 points as the composite judgment of all three groups. 


* These specialists included psychologists; philosophers; mathematicians; ex- 
perts in civics, social work, vocational education, and religious education; a 
criminologist; a lawyer; a probation officer; a representative of the Boy Scouts 
of America; a physician; clergymen; a Wall Street banker; and a chemical 
engineer. 

4 See pp. 47-49 for an explanation of the derivation of the scale. 
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“Holds the book in correct position when reading or singing” is 
considered less important by each of the three groups since it is 
assigned a smaller number of points by each. 

As already suggested, Chart II may be used to find the conduct 
score of a given child. For this purpose the values given in 
Column C of this chart should be used, omitting those figures in 
parentheses since they represent totals of all the items under the 
given heading. The figure in Column C after each item represents 
the maximum score which may be assigned for that item. If a 
child is fully up to standard in “Keeps desk, table, and locker in 
good order” he would be assigned the maximum score of 14 for 
this item. On the other hand, should the child be quite defective 
in this respect, he might be assigned a score of only 3 points or 5 
points out of the possible 14 points. In scoring each item it is 
very necessary for the teacher to examine carefully the maximum 
score possible (as given in Column C) and to fix the individual 
child’s score by comparison with this maximum. The total of 
the scores assigned for each item constitutes the child’s conduct 
score. Only in the case of a child consistently up to standard in 
all his responses could the maximum score of 1,000 points be 
reached. Such a child, theoretically possible, will probably not 
be discovered by anyone using this scale! The marking of many 
children by such a detailed method ° is obviously impossible for a 
single teacher. The labor involved, however, in checking up in 
this manner, once or twice a year, the behavior of a troublesome 
child, would speedily be justified by the value of this definite 
analysis. The conduct score itself, moreover, provides a con- 
venient objective and quantitative measure by means of which 
the child’s progress or lack of progress in character development 
can be noted, not only by the comparison of his conduct score 
with the standard given in Chart II, or with that of other children; 
but also by the comparison of any of his conduct scores with a 
previous one. A convenient form for use in determining the 
conduct score, with space provided for four determinations if 
desired, is available. It may be of interest to note that the 
conduct scores of more than sixty children have already been 
obtained by the teachers of the Horace Mann School. 


5A simplified method of determining the conduct score, based on Chart I, 
is being devised. 
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It is well to remember that, valuable as any plan may be for 
scoring numerically the habits and attitudes of a child, it is but a 
step toward a desired end and not an end in itself. Therefore, 
whether the child shall receive a score of 435, 580, or some other 
figure is not of so much value as the following considerations :*® 
(a) that he shall discover that he is lacking in some very desirable 
qualities; (6) that he shall see what these desirable things are; 
(c) that he shall come to want these things enough to struggle to 
attain them; and (d) that he shall be shown the way to secure 
them. 

Chart II could be used by teachers as a guide in marking report 
cards, but for this purpose it is considered by the writers to be 
inferior to and much less practical than Chart I, since Chart I 
has remedied a number of the defects of Chart II. The following 
were found to be the chief defects in Chart II: 

1. The method of evaluating Chart II caused the judges to 
consider the items under a given main heading to be about equal 
in importance and therefore in value. The directions given to 
the judges in rating this chart (see p. 46) required first that the 
1,000 points be distributed among the 25 main headings (A, B, C, 
etc.). This left but a small number of points to be distributed 
among the items under each heading. For example, if a judge had 
assigned 55 points to the heading “Takes care of health,” it was 
then necessary to distribute these 55 points among 5 items under 
that heading. For this reason there was a tendency to distribute 
these 55 points about uniformly over the several items; it seems 
certain, however, that if these items could have been considered 
independent of their relations to each other, they would not have 
been rated so uniformly. The best evidence of this is found in 
Chart I, where these 5 items were judged by a different method, 
and where it will be found that they fall into four different groups 
rather than being practically equal in value as is suggested by 
Chart II. 

2. In some cases the items were of greater importance and 
should have had a greater numerical value assigned to them than 
some of the main headings. 

3. The items should have been rated without reference to the 
main headings under which they were listed since they were in 


® See the American Standard Program for Boys, p. 5, Association Press, 1916. 
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terms of acts of conduct that it was good to do, while the main 
headings were in terms of traits that it was good to be. This 
naturally confused the judgments. 


METHODS OF EVALUATING CHARTS I AND II? 


The problem as to the relative importance of the items in each 
chart early suggested itself. Naturally no two persons could 
decide a question which had so many possible answers. Recog- 
nizing, however, that modern statistical methods indicate that 
the composite opinion of a large number of reliable judges is a 
reasonably safe guide, the following plan for grading the items of 
Chart I was devised. 

The items were printed in miscellaneous order, without classi- 
fication under headings, and with sufficient space between them 
so that the sheets could easily be cut into strips. A copy was 
given to each of the judges with these directions: 


Listed upon these slips of paper are a large number of habits and 
attitudes which are supposedly desirable for good citizenship in an ele- 
mentary school community. The problem is to determine the relative 
value of these habits and attitudes, judging the item in question from the 
stand point of its importance as an essential element in democratic citizenship 
in the case of elementary school children. Please distribute the items into 
ten groups, putting in group 10 those which seem to you most important 
from this point of view; in group 9, those which seem to you next most 
important, and so on. The groups need not have the same number of 
items in them. 


Seventy-four persons in all assisted in the judging. After the 
judges had finished their ratings considerable statistical work was 
subsequently necessary in order to obtain the composite judgment 
concerning each item. The total judgments of each itern were 
arranged in a frequency distribution, and the median found, the 
n+ 1 





th measure being used as the median. The medians thus 

2 

7 The authors regret that it is not possible to mention by name students, parents, 
teachers, and specialists in other fields, numbering over two hundred persons, who 
have aided in the preparation of Charts I and II by making ratings and by offering 
suggestive criticism. To these they are most grateful. They are also especially 
indebted to Professor E. L. Thorndike for advice as to method of procedure and to 
Miss Laura M. Chassell for critical suggestions and statistical assistance in con- 
nection with Chart I. 
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obtained are the group numbers which appear at the left of each 
item in Chart I except when this measure fell at the midpoint 
between two group numbers. In such cases the average of the 
entire distribution was computed and that one of the two group 
numbers concerned was selected which was nearest the average.® 
The numbers in parentheses at the end of each item are the 
exact medians, computed according to the method described by 
Professor Thorndike in his Mental and Social Measurements, page 
54. In case two exact medians under the same heading were 
equal, the order of importance of these two items was determined 
by computing the average of the entire distribution for each, that 
one being placed first which had the greater average. 

The form of distribution of the items into the ten groups proved 
to be very interesting: 8 items were placed in group 10, 23 in 
group 9, 33 in group 8, 33 in group 7, 33 in group 6, 23 in group 
5, 23 in group 4, 5 in group 3, 4in group 2,2ingroup!I. Thecurve 
of distribution is thus seen to be skewed toward the lower groups 
containing the less important items.® It is of interest to note that 
over half of the total number of items fell in groups 10, 9, 8, and 7. 

In determining the values for Chart II the method used by 
Professor Strayer in evaluating the items on his Score Card for 
City School Buildings was selected. Copies of Chart II were 
first given to a large number of teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrative officers in the fields of kindergarten, elementary, and 
secondary education; and to a group of educators interested in 
educational experimentation, with the request that they judge 
the items. 

The instructions for grading were as follows: 

A total of 1,000 points is to be assigned the various items on the entire 
chart. First, apportion the 1,000 points among the different main head- 
ings (A, B, C, etc.), assigning a value to each heading on the basis of its 
relative importance, judging the heading in question from the subheadings, 
if there are any, which describe it. Then check up the total to make sure 
that it is exactly 1,000 points. 

Second, in cases where there is more than one subheading, apportion 
among the subheadings under each main heading the points assigned to 
that particular main heading, according to the relative value of the sub- 


8 In one case where the average fell at the midpoint, the higher group number was 
arbitrarily selected. 
§See Thorndike, Mental and Social Measurements, pp. 33-35. 
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headings in the group. Then check up the totals under each main head- 
ing to make sure that they equal the score assigned to the main heading 
itself. In the instances in which no subheadings or only one subheading 
appears, no further evaluation of that item is necessary. 


More than one hundred judgments were eventually submitted, 
one hundred of which were utilized in making the scale given in 
Column E of Chart II. In order to obtain as wide a range of 
opinion as possible, the chart with instructions for rating was sub- 
sequently submitted to a number of parents and to a group of 
specialists in fields other than elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. From these two groups twenty-five parents and twenty-two 
specialists submitted ratings of the chart. The consensus of 
opinion of the parents is found in Column P and that of the 
specialists in Column S. As has been previously explained, the 
composite scale found in Column C, Chart II, combines the 
judgments of the total of one hundred and forty-seven persons 
in these three groups. 

The method used to determine the values of the items in 
Chart II was as follows: 

1. The value of each one of the main headings, A, B, C, etc., 
was first determined. This was done independently for each of 
the three scales given in Columns E, S, and P. For example, to 
obtain the value 20 for heading A, “Keeps a good posture and 
appearance,” which is found in Column E, all of the ratings of the 
one hundred educators for this heading were arranged in a fre- 
se 

2 
measure being used as the median. Similarly the values of head- 
ings B, C, D, etc., of Column E were obtained. 

2. The values for A, B, C, D, etc., obtained as in (1), were then 
added. If the sum was 1,000, no adjustment of the values was 
necessary. If the sum was slightly greater or less than 1,000, 
such as 1,015 or 980, an adjustment factor was obtained by 
dividing 1,000 by the sum actually obtained. Each heading, A, 
B, C, etc., was then multiplied by this adjustment factor, new 
values, A’, B’, C’, etc., thus being obtained the sum of which 
would then equal 1,000. Since it was more convenient to have 
each of the values A’, B’, C’, an exact multiple of 5, each heading 
which was not a multiple of 5 was replaced by that multiple of 5 





quency distribution and the median rating was taken, the 
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nearest to it. Thus a new series of values A”, B”, C”, etc., was 
obtained, which were added to see if their sum was 1,000. If not, 
a new adjustment was made in the multiples of 5 until the sum 
was 1,000; in this adjustment a value of 65, for example, which 
had previously been obtained from a value of 63, might finally 
be changed to 60. In every case the modifications made were 
those requiring the least percentage of change. The final values 
thus obtained are those which actually appear in Column E of 
Chart II. 

The values of the items under each heading, for example, the 
two items under heading A, were obtained as follows: 

1. The value of each item as handed in by each one of the 
judges was translated into a percentage of the value of the main 
heading under which it appeared. For example, if heading A had 
been rated 25 and the first item under A had been rated 18, then 
the percentage that 18 is of 25 was found. 

2. The percentage values as given by all the judges for this 
first item under A were then averaged, the average being carried 
to three decimal places. The value of heading A was then 
multiplied by this average percentage. If the result was a whole 
number, this number was selected as the value of the first item. 
If it was not a whole number, then the whole number nearest to it 
was selected as the value of the item, except in cases where the 
value was such as 8.5, the method of handling which is mentioned 
in (3) below. 

3. The value for the second item under heading A was obtained 
as in (1) and (2). The values of the two items thus obtained were 
then added. If the sum equaled 25, which is the value of A used 
in the illustration, nothing more was necessary; but if the sum 
was 26 or 24, then the value of one of the two items was adjusted 
by subtracting or adding 1, as the case might be, that item being 
selected for adjustment in which the given addition or subtraction 
would make the least percentage of change. A value like 8.5 
mentioned above in (2) was changed to 8 or 9 as the case might 
require. 

The values for Columns S and P of both the main headings and 
the items under them were obtained as for Column E. 

The composite values of the main headings A, B, C, etc., found 
in Column C were obtained as follows: the value A’, (i. e., the 
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value of heading A of Column E after it was multiplied by the 
adjustment factor described on p. 47), was added to the corre- 
sponding values of A’ of Columns S and P, and the average of 
these three values was taken which gave a value A’ for Column 
C. This average, A’, was then replaced by the multiple of 5 
nearest to it, a tentative value A” for Column C thus being 
obtained. Similarly, B”, C”, etc., for Column C were obtained. 
The sum of A”, B”, C", etc., was then taken and found to be 
1,015. In this case the adjustment necessary to make the sum 
1,000 chanced to be easily made by going back and changing a 
value such as 40 for E” (obtained from 37.54, the value of EF’) 
to 35. 

The items under each main heading of Column C were com- 
puted in the same manner as the corresponding items in Column 
E. First, however, the average percentage for each item of 
Column E mentioned in (2) p. 48 was added to the corresponding 
average percentages of Columns S and P, and the average of 
these three values was then used as the average percentage on the 
basis of which the further computations were made. 

It is interesting to note that the agreement between the three 
groups of judges represented by Columns E, S, and P was 
marked. The correlation obtained by the Pearson method 
between the judgments of the twenty-five main headings made 
by one half of the educators with the other half, was .98; between 
those made by all the educators and the specialists in other 
fields, .86; between those made by all the educators and the 
parents, .76; and between those made by the specialists in other 
fields and the parents, .83. 


REPORT AND RECORD CARDS 


In addition to the report card sent quarterly to the parents, 
which is described on pages 37-38, four other cards have been de- 
vised for record purposes to carry out conveniently the new plan 
described in this article. These are presented as cards A, B, C, 
and D. 

Card A is a large record card for the teacher’s convenience. It 
contains in abbreviated form the items of Chart I arranged in the 
order of their importance with four vertical columns (one column 
for each quarter) at the right of the card in which the teacher may 
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record items that have been reported home to the parents or in 
which she may make supplementary notes concerning a child’s 
progress in any of the habits. In marking these cards it has been 
found helpful to use the following symbols in the columns: a 
plus sign (+) to indicate that the child is above average in any 
item, a minus sign (—) to show a below-average attainment, and 
the letter J to indicate that particular improvement has been 
noted. All items not marked in a given quarter with one of the 
symbols just mentioned would be those in which the child has an 
average attainment. 

Card B is an abbreviated form of Card A containing only the 
most important items of Chart I; that is, those items which 
by the consensus of opinion were put in groups 10, 9, 8, and 7. 
This card is intended to serve the teacher in those cases where 
she finds it essential to keep a record only of the more important 
habits and attitudes. 

Card A or Card B could probably be utilized by the older 
pupils for the purpose of some form of self-measurement, should 
it be desirable to let a pupil attempt to make an inventory of his 
own conduct. 

Card C is a record card for permanent filing in the school 
office. On one side it contains the items of Chart I and on the 
reverse side a list of the school studies. On this card a record 
is kept of the items reported home each quarter to the parents. 
In keeping this record the symbols +, —, and J are used as in 
the case of Card A. Card C in its present form has a vertical 
column for each quarter of the school year. Eventually a form of 
Card C will be issued with space enough to provide for the child’s 
record throughout the six years of his stay in the elementary 
school. 

Card D is also a record card for permanent filing in the school 
office. It is a cumulative card for psychological, physical, and 
pedagogical measurement, and provides for a six-year record. The 
following data concerning the child are recorded on this card: 
(1) his mental status as determined by the Terman Revision of 
the Binet-Simon tests and his special abilities or defects; (2) his 
general physical condition with facts concerning health defects, 
weight, height, etc., in comparison with accepted standards for 
one of his age; (3) his progress in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
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and other school subjects as determined by the standard tests of 
Thorndike, Starch, Courtis, Woody, and others, and his score 
compared with the class score in each of these school studies. 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Charts I and II suggest the content of a course of study in good 
citizenship which may eventually be worked out supplementary 
to or in connection with the usual school studies. The wide varia- 
tion in the habits, attitudes, and ideals of children of a given age or 
grade indicates that they need organized instruction in citizenship 
as much as in the usual subjects. In such a course of study the 
usual school work may aid as follows: English literature may 
contribute subject matter, standards, ideals, and inspiration on 
many of the topics of the charts, such as courtesy, loyalty, 
courage, obedience, sympathy, generosity, honesty, refinement, 
promptness, love of nature, humor, and appreciation. History, 
civics, and geography will offer knowledge of civic needs and 
responsibilities, an appreciation of the problem of working for the 
good of a group, and an appreciation of the contributions of 
other nations and races. Arithmetic may supply valuable lessons 
in thrift. Science and hygiene will guide in the habits of personal 
and civic health and in physical development. Other valuable 
contributions will come from the school athletics in their lessons 
of fair play and good sportsmanship and from the social activities 
of the school such as opening exercises, school plays, school 
clubs, and festivals. 

It is not the purpose of this article, however, to present subject 
matter or other material suitable for bringing about these desired 
habits and attitudes. For the present the attempt has merely 
been made to offer a preliminary list of these habits and to 
state their relative importance, assuming that the school and the 
home together will, as they have always done, codperate to the 
best of their ability to help the child to improve in those desirable 
habits and attitudes in which he is below standard. Probably 
this is as much as can be expected at present until something 
better in the way of organized instruction in this new field is 
formulated. 

It is apparent from a study of the charts presented in this 
article that no provision is made for determining the value of an 
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actfrom the standpointof the motive whichinduces it.'° In rating 
the items of Charts I and II a number of the judges mentioned 
the fact that a habit was important or otherwise depending in 
large measure on the motive back of it. To give time and money 
to worthy causes, for example, would not be considered important 
if the giver had done this merely that he might receive the praise 
of his friends. It is recognized that increased propensity to per- 
form the acts or to manifest the attitudes specified in Chart I or 
in any other such analysis does not, alone, constitute growth in 
character. Moral beings are not automatons, however efficient 
and unfailing automatons might be in the making of certain 
desirable reactions. Real character development must come from 
the fact that the child chooses to manifest habits or attitudes of 
one sort rather than of another because he foresees that the 
results of these habits or attitudes will be for the common good. 

A further development of the present study which would prove 
most valuable, therefore, would be a Concrete analysis of motive, 
similar to the analysis of practice already made, in terms of the 
foreseen social consequences which prompted the child to mani- 
fest this or that habit or attitude. Such an analysis could well be 
made as a result of actual observation of children in action and 
the questioning of a child immediately after a response, desirable 
or undesirable, as to what results he had hoped to accomplish 
thereby. Following such a study, a numerical evaluation of 
motives with foreseen social consequences as the criterion of 
value, could be attempted. Then, perhaps, each habit or attitude 
could be weighted in terms of its value from the standpoint of the 
motive which induced it, and its importance as an index to char- 
acter development determined. 

It may be helpful to teachers who are devising means of 
assisting pupils to acquire desirable habits and attitudes to point 
out the most favorable conditions for improvement as suggested 
by the educational psychologist. The following quotation from 
Professor Thorndike " briefly states these conditions: “Whatever 
does favor the repetition and satisfyingness of the desirable bonds, 

10 For profitable discussions of motive in terms of foreseen social consequences, 
see Mackenzie, J. S., Manual of Ethics, pp. 62-64; Coe, G. A., A Social Theory of 


Religious Education; and a forthcoming book by Hartshorne, H., entitled Child- 
hood and Character. 


" Educational Psychology, Vol. 11, pp. 214-215. 
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and the disuse and annoyingness of the undesirable bonds, will, 
other things being equal, favor improvement.” In this connection 
he notes eight of what he considers to be the most noteworthy 
psychological conditions of improvement; namely, (1) ease of 
identification of the bonds to be formed or broken; (2) ease of 
identification of the states of affairs which should satisfy or annoy; 
(3) ease of application of satisfaction or annoyance to them; 
(4) interest in the work; (5) interest in improvement; (6) an 
active, inquiring attitude; (7) attention; and (8) acceptance of 
the work as significant to the worker’s wants. 

Nothing could be more suggestive from the standpoint of 
method, if space permitted, than a detailed analysis of each one 
of these conditions in relation to the system of reports just de- 
scribed and an indication of the ways in which the teacher could 
utilize these principles to bring about desirable responses in her 
pupils. Only a brief analysis, however, can be attempted here. 

The requirements of (1), (2), (3) and (7) are met in the inclu- 
sion in concrete terms on the report itself of those habits and 
attitudes which are unusually well developed, which need careful 
training, and in which improvement has been marked. In the 
first place, the child through association with other pupils and 
the interest of parents has already come to attach importance to 
the report, and the items thereon included are quite likely to 
receive attention and to bring with them “satisfaction or annoy- 
ance.” Further, if the teacher, for example, cites as a habit 
which needs careful training, “keeping appointments and other 
agreements,” she has identified for both parent and child a bond 
which needs to be formed. Far more profitable and satisfactory 
is such a specific reference than the ambiguous statement that 
the child is not trustworthy. 

It is at once apparent that the value of the report rests largely 
in the hands of the teacher who uses it. Commensurate with the 
pains which she exercises in analyzing in concrete terms the 
behavior of each pupil, will be the possibilities, other things being 
equal, for growth in character opened up to her pupils. Lastly, 
through the efforts of a skillful teacher, the conditions specified 
in (4), (5), (6), and (8) should in time be met. And when right 
habits and attitudes become consciously and specifically desired 
by the child, half the battle will have been won. 
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CHART I 


HABITS AND ATTITUDES DESIRABLE FOR GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


For Description and Method of Using Chart I, see pages 39-41 
The Good Citizen: 


TAKEs CARE OF His HEALTH 


7* Plans his daily program so that there may be a healthful balance be- 
tween work and outdoor activities. (6.95) 


7 Is cleanly in habits, person, and dress. (6.9) 

6 Carries out directions of school and family physician. (6.1) 

5 Reports symptoms of illness promptly. (5.0) 

5 Spends in sleep, in a well-ventilated room, the number of hours pre- 
scribed for one of his age. (5.0) 

5 Is careful of his eyes, not reading in a dim light or when lying down; 
taking care that the sun does not shine on the page, and that the 
light comes over the left shoulder when he is working or reading; and 
keeping the book or the paper at a proper distance (about fourteen 
inches) from the eyes. (4.7) 

5 Orders well-balanced luncheons suited to his needs. (4.6) 

5 Avoids getting wet, getting chilled, or cooling off too suddenly after 


play. (4.5) 

Washes hands before eating. (4.3) 

Takes a sufficient amount of time to eat properly. (4.0) 

Does not indulge in sweets to a harmful extent. (4.0) 

Keeps hands and materials away from mouth, and fingers away from 
nose and ears. (3.85) 


> > > 


KEEPs A Goop POSTURE 
4 Holds head easily erect and chest high, even when working at a desk. 
(3-6) 
3 Walks with a light step resulting from a feeling of ‘uplift’ throughout 
the body.” (3.4) 
2 Holds book in correct position. (1.9) 


Is ORDERLY 
5 Is neat in dress. (4.6) 
4 Puts away apparatus or materials when through with them. (4.25) 
4 Keeps desk, table, and locker in good order. (3.85) 
3 Has a good arrangement of materials on desk or table, especially during 
the industrial or fine arts lessons. (3.4) 


* The number at the left of each item represents the group to which it was 
assigned by 74 judges, 10 representing the most important items, 9 those next in 
importance, etc. The numbers in parentheses at the end of each item are the exact 
medians (see pp. 45-46). 


12 See “Health Exercises for Everyday Use” by Jesse F. Williams, in Teachers 
College Record, Vol, XIX, No. 5, Nov., 1918, p. 463. 
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EXERCISES THRIFT 


8 Concentrates upon the task at hand. (8.3) 

7 Uses leisure time to good advantage. (6.9) 

6 Is economical in the expenditure of money for lunch and other personal 
necessities, and refrains from extravagances. (6.0) 

5 Anticipates his needs and does not borrow. (5.4) 

5 Employs the most efficient methods of work, such as the use of short 
cuts in arithmetic. (5.35) 

5 Saves time by having a consciousness of the daily schedule, preparing 
for the work of the next period when that of the preceding one has 
been completed. (5.3) 

5 Is systematic in saving money. (5.25) 

5 Does not waste paper, pencils, paints, and other materials. (5.1) 

4 Keeps books and apparatus in good condition. (4.3) 

Is PROMPT 

6 Does not procrastinate. (6.5) 

6 Comes to school on time. (6.1) 

5 Hands work in on time, including home assignments. (5.1) 

4 Responds instantly to signals. (3.7) 

3 Passes and collects materials promptly. (2.7) 

2 Puts work away quickly. (2.2) 

1 Puts on or removes wraps quickly. (1.5) 

1 Puts on or takes off gymnasium shoes in three minutes or less. (1.3) 


THINKS CLEARLY AND PURPOSEFULLY 


8 


6 


6 


Sees details in their relation to the whole and selects egsential points. 
(7.8) 

Finds possible solutions for problems. (7.5) 

Senses difficulties in lesson or project, and locates and defines them 
accurately. (7.2) 

Verifies tentative conclusions on the basis of further observation and 
experimentation. (7.2) 

Expresses himself coherently and clearly. (6.95) 

Considers carefully the bearings of replies and suggestions made in 
answer to questions or problems. (6.5) 

Explains lesson in his own words. (5.6) 


Has A SENSE OF HUMOR 


6 Sees the amusing side of a bad situation. (6.25) 
6 Enjoys a joke, even at his own expense. (5.7) 
Is REFINED 
7 Does not intrude on another person’s privacy or time. (6.6) 
6 Is free from coarseness or crudities in speech and manner. (6.1) 
6 Is not self-conscious in well-doing. (5.7) 
6 Is pleasing in personality. (5.6) 
5 Is unassuming. (5.2) 
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Is CHARACTERIZED BY HELPFUL INITIATIVE 


9 
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6 


5 


Finds ways of adapting his own work or play to the good of the group. 
(8.7) 

Directs the activities of the group toward useful ends, but does not 
‘boss’. (8.3) 

Seeks intelligently opportunities for serving others. (8.3) 

Finds ways and means of improving his weak points. (7.8) 

Engages in free experimentation with a useful purpose in mind. (7.4) 

Seeks information by asking questions, by observation, and by other 
methods. (7.0) 

Formulates projects. (7.0) 

Is resourceful in finding new tasks when those assigned have been 
finished. (6.7) 

Makes or otherwise provides such apparatus and materials as are 
needed for carrying out his project. (5.7) 

Is ready with helpful suggestions as to better ways of doing things. 
(5.6) 


Volunteers in the recitation. (4.6) 


Is SELF-RELIANT 


8 


6 


4 


Thinks, chooses, and acts independently; but realizes when help from 
other sources is desirable. (7.8) 

Performs such duties as are within his power, including self-help, as 
tying, buttoning, finding his way, telling time, and supplying simple 
needs. (5.6) 

Speaks without shyness and in a direct manner. (3.9) 


EXERCISES SELF-CONTROL 


9 
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Does not indulge in injurious or debasing practices. (8.7) 

Is cheerful. (7.6) 

Is agreeable when he can not have his own way. (7.2) 

Is pleasant in a difficult situation, as, for instance, when some one else 
is cross. (7.0) 

Keeps his temper. (7.0) 

Submits gracefully to an unavoidable injury or loss. (6.8) 

Does not sulk or answer back when reproved. (6.1) 

Does not worry. (5.6) 

Does not quarrel. (5.6) 

Does not cry or complain over trivial things. (4.2) 


Up TO THE TRADITIONS OF GooD SPORTSMANSHIP 

Works for his team rather than for himself. (8.8) 

Follows the rules of the game scrupulously. (8.1) 

Is courteous to opponents. (7.5) 

Is a good loser. (7.2) 

Treats the members of a visiting team with hospitality. (6.5) 
Accepts victory unostentatiously. (6.5) 

Attains the best of ‘form’. (6.0) 
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STANDS FOR FAIR PLAY 


9 
9 


8 
7 


7 


6 


Stands for fairness in games or arguments. (9.1) 

Protests against any one’s taking advantage of the weak, stammerers, 
cripples, or other unfortunate persons. (8.5) 

Defends absent persons who are unjustly attacked. (8.3) 

Does not let another pupil make wrong use of his work, such as copy- 
ing from his examination or home-work papers. (7.1) 

Claims no more than his fair share of time and attention, particularly 
in the recitation period. (6.9) 

Does not expect special favors or privileges. (6.4) 


Is COURAGEOUS 


9 


x 


7 
4 
4 


Confesses wrongdoing and mistakes, and makes such reparations as 
are within his power. (9.2) 

Perseveres in spite of failure. (9.1) 

Approaches difficult tasks resolutely. (8.3) 

Tries to do his best even when the task is disagreeable or praise is hot 
forthcoming. (8.1) 

Makes the best of his misfortunes and takes disappointments bravely. 
(7.8) 

Is not cowardly when unjustly attacked. (7.4) 

Endures pain without flinching. (4.4) 

Accepts no ‘dares’ of a foolhardy nature. (3.85) 


Is HONEST AND TRUTHFUL 


conpuwn 
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Tells the truth without flinching or compromise, trying to give a 
correct impression. (9.7) 

Faces facts squarely and does not allow himself to be misled by preju- 
dices. (8.9) 


Does not take the property of others without their consent. (8.9) 

Does not copy another person’s work. (8.7) 

Endeavors to restore lost property to the rightful owner. (8.1) 

Does home work entirely himself, or with only such help as is desig- 
nated by the teacher. (6.4) 

Makes a straightforward recitation. (5.4) 

Avoids exaggerations. (4.6) 

Does not pose. (4.0) 

RUSTWORTHY 

Keeps appointments and other agreements. (8.4) 

Guards confidences, provided his principles are not violated by so 
doing. (8.3) 

Takes care not to promise more than he can fulfill. (7.3) 

Returns promptly and in good condition articles loaned to him by 
another. (6.9) 

Reads assigned work whether he is to be questioned on it or not. (6.15) 

Assumes responsibility for making up work after an absence. (6.05) 

Is quiet and orderly when the teacher is not in the room. (5.75) 

Performs errands satisfactorily. (5.1) 
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Has A SENSE OF CIvic RESPONSIBILITY 


10 


9 


Supports the right and opposes the wrong whenever occasion arises. 
(9.7) 

Considers candidates from the standpoint of the qualities essential for 
leadership, and elects a person for no other reason than his fitness for 
the position. (9.5) 

Holds to what he thinks is right, unmindful of ridicule or other un- 
pleasant consequences to himself. (9.3) 

Studies civic problems and the needs of the community. (8.8) 

Conforms to the will of the majority, as in the case of following a 
chosen leader, provided no principles are violated by so doing. (8.7) 

Makes the most of his opportunities. (8.7) 

Assumes responsibility to report wrongdoing through authorized chan- 
nels, if a friendly protest to the offender has not resulted in effort to 
rectify the wrong; but distinguishes carefully between tattling and 
voicing an honest protest against dishonesty, unfairness, cruelty, 
and the like. (8.25) 

Assists heartily in measures to prevent the spread of disease and sick- 
ness, such as taking care in case of colds. (7.9) 

Expresses a preference when he can support it with valid reasons, 
especially when some issue is at stake. (7.2) 

Assumes willingly school and class duties and obligations, such as 
holding class offices and serving on committees. (6.9) 

Takes pride in the appearance of school property, doing his part to 
keep the cloak-room in order; picking up paper from floor and 
stairs; and taking pains not to throw orange-peel or other refuse on 
street or playground, or to deface desks, books, pictures, walls, 
woodwork, etc. (6.85) 


Is OBEDIENT ® 


6 
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Responds to directions or requests from those in authority, without 
engaging in unnecessary discussion. (6.25) 

Conforms to the rules governing the study period. (5.05) 

Observes all fire-drill regulations. (5.0) 

Keeps regulations relating to the recess period. (3.6) 

Does not run in the halls. (2.0) 


ENEROUS 


Shows a spirit of helpfulness and service to others, whether in work or 
play. (8.7) 

Forgives wrongdoing in others, even when it has occasioned personal 
loss or annoyance. (8.3) 

Takes pleasure in the success of others. (8.0) 

Gives time and money to worthy causes. (7.5) 

Shares good times with others whenever possible. (7.25) 

Gives praise where praise is merited. (6.9) 


18 The last four items listed under this heading refer to rules and regulations 
generally accepted in the Horace Mann School, and may not be generally applicable. 
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Is COURTEOUS AND CONSIDERATE 


8 Is tactful, avoiding saying or doing that which would unnecessarily 
pain or annoy another. (7.9) 

8 Does not make disparaging remarks or sneer and laugh at others. (7.8) 

8 Is reverent in attitude during prayer, or at least does not disturb the 
devotions of others. (7.7) 

7 Ischivalrous to women and girls (if a girl, acknowledges acts of chivalry 
pleasantly). (7.2) 

7 Is attentive when some one else is talking, whether it be another pupil, 
a teacher, a visitor, or a speaker in a public place. (6.9) 

6 Is thoughtful in making requests of others, including helpers. (6.3) 

6 Remembers by letters or inquiries those who are sick. (6.05) 

6 Is painstaking in directing strangers and others. (6.0) 

6 Is pleasant in greeting, and (if a boy) raises his hat or cap. (5.7) 

6 Does not interrupt others needlessly. (5.6) 

6 Gives up his seat in crowded places to older persons. (5.5) 

5 Avoids whispering when it will annoy others. (5.5) 

5 Acknowledges favors graciously. (5.1) 

5 Avoids abruptness of speech when addressing a person or replying to 
a question. (5.0) 

4. Waits quietly in turn for some privilege, such as sharpening a pencil. 
(4.4) 

4 Allows pupils in front of him or older persons to pass through doorways 
or into the elevator first. (4.3) 

4 Laughs and talks quietly. (4.1) 

4 Is mannerly at lunch. (3.9) 

4 Avoids passing in front of others. (3.7) 

4 Opens door for others. (3.7) 

4 Offers book to visitors or to others who have none. (3.6) 

3 Picks up something dropped by another. (3.4) 

3 Closes door or desk quietly, and uses pencils and other articles with- 
out making unnecessary noise. (3.4) 

Is COOPERATIVE 

9 Gives up his own preferences when they interfere with the good of the 
group. (8.9) 

8 Participates with a keen interest in group activities and school enter- 
prises. (8.1) 

8 Gives proper criticism in a courteous manner, and accepts suggestions 
from others and profits by them. (7.7) 

7 Helps to carry out worthwhile suggestions made by others. (7.3) 

6 Enjoys working and playing with others. (6.5) 

4 Takes his place in line quickly and quietly, and does his part to keep 
the line in good formation. (3.6) 

2 Turns to the right in passing people. (2.1) 
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Is BROADMINDED 


10 Is democratic. (9.8) 

10 Appreciates other nations and races and their contributions. (9.6) 

9 Respects all forms of religion and belief. (9.3) 

8 Is sympathetic with the opinions of others, including those who differ 
with him. (8.4) 

Is LOYAL 

10 Is unswerving in devotion and faithful in service to his country, but 
does not render blind allegiance. (9.6) 

9 Is true to family and friends. (8.9) 

9 Respects those in authority, including parents and teachers, and is 
faithful to them. (8.7) 

9 Takes pride in his group and in the school, and tries to foster the right 
kind of spirit. (8.6) 

8 Has faith in others. (8.4) 

8 Observes such expressions of loyalty as removing his hat when the 
flag is presented or when the national anthem is sung. (7.9) 

7 Regards elderly people with deference. (7.4) 

7 Honors those who have rendered distinguished service. (6.9) 


Has A FINE SENSE OF APPRECIATION AND SEEKS TO ExPpREss IT 


10 


10 


10 


Recognizes moral purpose in the universe, and reverences a Higher 
Power. (9.8) 


Appreciates the priceless value of personality, and tries to give oppor- 
tunities for its highest attainment in others. (9.5) 


Subordinates his own will to the larger purposes and ideals of life. 
(9.5) 
Values fine traits of character, and chooses good associates. (8.9) 


Weighs values, perceives their varying worth, and chooses those of 
greatest significance. (8.8) 


Forms worthwhile purposes and strives to carry them out. (8.4) 
Craves real merit rather than external distinction. (8.4) 


Appreciates mastery in intellectual lines, and strives for thoroughness 
and accuracy in his own work. (8.0) 

Has a high standard of workmanship and tries to measure up to it. 
(7-9) 

Appreciates the motive prompting expressions of kindness and love, 
as well as the act itself; and tries to make known his appreciation 
to the persons concerned. (7.7) 

Enjoys the beautiful in art and nature. (6.15) 
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CHART II 


HABITS AND ATTITUDES DESIRABLE FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 











1. In Relation to Self and Personal Belongings E*| S rir¢ 
A. KErEps A Goop PosTURE AND APPEARANCE (20)| (20)| (25)| (25) 
Holds the head easily erect and the chest high, even 
when working atadesk .........6-. 12 | 13 | 15 | 16 
Holds the book in correct position when reading or 
0 rere ee oo eee 8 7 | 10 9 
( B. Is REFINED IN SPEECH AND Mannan 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 
C. Takes CARE oF HEALTH (55)| (45)| (55)| (50) 
Is cleanly in habitsand person ........ 15 |} 14] 18] 15 
Keeps hands and materials away from the mouth 9 5 | 10 8 


Orders wholesome, well-balanced luncheons, and 

} takes a sufficient amount of time to eat properly} 10 8 9 9 
Plans his daily program so that there may be a 
proper balance between work and outdoor activi- 


re ee ee rere ere II 9 8 9 
Is dependable i in carrying out the directions of the 
school or the family physician ....... 10 9 | 10 9 
D. Is ORDERLY (20)| (20)| (25)| (25) 
Keeps desk, table, and locker in good order . . Ir | 11 | 15 | 14 


Has a good arrangement of materials on desk or 
table, especially during the industrial or fine arts 


ar ae eon ee 9} 9] 10/11 
E, EX®RCISES SELF- Cowman. (30)| (40)| (45)| (35) 
Does not cry or complain over trivial things . . 30 | 40 | 45 | 35 
F. Is SELF-RELIANT 30 | 40 | 30 | 35 
G. Is COURAGEOUS WITHOUT BEING FOOLHARDY 20 | 35 | 30 | 30 
H. EXERCISES THRIFT (45)| (35)) (25)) (35) 
| Is careful in the use of paper, pencils, paints, and 
other materials . . . . ky ane ee 10 6 5 7 
Keeps books in good condition Ter 9 7 6 8 
Is economical in the expenditure of money tor lench e 
and other personal necessities, and refrains from 
GD 3s st bo ee oa ee ee 13 | 10 7 9 
Uses time in leisure howe ond at : schoo! to good 
advantage . y. wc. aA Oe ee ns 13 | 12 7 | 11 
I. Is GENEROUS (30)| (40)| (30)) (35) 
Gives time and money to worthy causes... . 30 | 40 | 30 | 35 

















*E = 100 educators. S = 22 specialists in other fields. P = 25 parents. C = composite 
judgment of all three groups. The sum of the numbers in each column (omitting those num- 
bers in parentheses) is 1,000. Each item has been evaluated, therefore, on a scale of 1,000. 

For method of using Chart II, see pp. 42-44. 
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II. In Relation to Others and the Belongings of Others | E | S rit 
J. Is Courteous (50)| (45)| (40)| (45) 
Allows older persons, or pupils in front of him, to 
pass through doorways or into the elevator first} 5 4 3 4 
Opens door for others . 3 3 3 3 
Offers book to a guest . . ; 3 2 3 3 
Picks up something dropped by another F ; 3 3 3 3 
Waits quietly in turn for some Koala as eines 
ening a pencil, etc. 5 4 4 4 
Is pleasant in greeting, and uses a person’s name 
when addressing him ‘ a 4 5 4 4 
Avoids oe of speech, as ‘sure’, ‘Sey’, ‘say’, 
etc. A es tee ee 4 3 3 3 
Leashe or talks quistty, that les may not disturb 
others . 5 4 3 4 
Is quiet and mannerty at fanch . gn 4 4 3 4 
Is attentive when someone else is talking, whether 
it be another pupil, a teacher, a visitor, or a speak- 
er in a public place . 5 7 6 4 6 
Is reverent in attitude during prayer 7 7 7 7 
K. Is CO6PERATIVE AND CONSIDERATE (70)| (65)| (50)| (60) 
Deports himself in an orderly manner in the halls, 
on the stairs, and elsewhere 5 3 . 4 
Turns to the right in passing people 4 3 3 3 
Takes his place in line quickly and quietly, end does 
his part to keep the line in good formation . 4 . 3 3 
Closes door or desk quietly, and uses pencils and 
other articles without making unnecessary noise} 4 3 3 3 
Lives up to agreements; for example, the keeping 
of appointments 8 8 » 8 
Is considerate in making requests of others, ‘jached- 
ing helpers; and does not expect —_ favors or 
privileges 6 6 4 S 
Takes no more than his fair share of time and atten- 
. tion, particularly in the recitation period 6 5 4 5 
Enjoys working and playing with others, and 
shares good times with them when possible 6 6 4 5 
Takes pleasure in the success of others 7| 6| 6] 6 
Is sympathetic with the opinions of those who differ 
with him ; 6 6 4 5 
Gives up his own preferences when they iatereve 
with the good of the group F 8 9 4 7 
Sympathizes with and gives intelligent help ‘to 
others—at the proper time . : , 6 7 5 6 
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II. In Relation to Others—(Continued) E|;S Pic 
L. Is Loyar (40)| (45)| (45)| (40) 
Emphasizes the good points of others, and speaks|_ 
> kindly of them in their absence. . ..... 20 | 24 | 24 | 21 
Takes pride in the school and tries to foster the 
right kind of school spirit ......... 20 | 21 | 21 | 19 


M. TAKES SUGGESTIONS FROM OTHERS AND PROFITS 
BY CRITICISM 30 | 35 | 25 | 30 


N. AssuMES RESPONSIBILITY FOR Goop CITIZENSHIP |(105)| (80)| (65)| (85) 
\ Takes upon himself the obligation of making the 
most of his educational opportunities in order to 





prepare adequately for service .. . II 7 6 8 
Has a knowledge of the needs of the community and 
of civic problems ... . 8 6 5 7 
Investigates the qualities essential for leadership, 
and elects a person for no other reason than his 
: fitness for the position .. . 9| 5] 4] 5 
Is willing to follow a chosen leader provided no 
principle is violated by sodoing .. . 8 S 3 5 


Uses influence to oppose the wrong, and holds to 
what he thinks is right, unmindful of unpleasant 
consequences to himself . ......... II 8 7| 9 

Assumes responsibility to report wrong-doing 
through authorized channels; but distinguishes 
carefully between tattling and voicing an honest 
protest against dishonesty, unfairness, cruelty, etc.| 8 6 4 6 

Expresses a preference when some issue is at stake 
and when he can support his sina with valid 


reasons ... -_ 7 6 4 6 
Tells the truth without flinching or compromise, 

trying to give a correct impression .. . ‘ II I2 12 | 12 

Stands for fair play in games or in an argument 9 9 | 10 | 10 


Takes pride in the appearance of school property, 
doing his part to keep the cloak-room in order, 
picking up paper from floor and stairs, and taking 
pains not to deface desks, books, pictures, walls, 
woodwork, etc... . . 8 

Is careful in the use of apparatus and school supgline 7 5| 3 5 

Assists heartily in measures to prevent the spread 
of disease and sickness, taking care in case of colds 
and consulting a physician promptly when there 
WUE. ss se 4 & le 5S es eee Si 6) $1 6 


O. Has A BRoAD SYMPATHY AND OUTLOOK 30 | 40 | 45 | 35 


on 
+ 
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II. In Relation to Others—(Continued) SBISirFric 
P. Is OBEDIENT (30)| (45)| (40)| (35) 
Does ungrudgingly what may rightfully be expected} 30 | 45 | 40 | 35 
Q. CHoosEs Goop AssocIATES 35 | 45 | 40 | 40 
R. Is PRoMPT AND ALERT (45)|(35) | (40)| (40) 
Comes on time to school . 8| 7| 7| 7 
Puts on or removes wraps quickly and quietly 4 3 4 4 
Hands work in on time, including home assignments| 6 5 6 6 
Clears work away from desk or table in one or two 
minutes, according to the amount , 4| 3 4 4 
Puts on or takes off gymnasium shoes in thee 
minutes . . . 4 2 4 3 
Passes and collects materials ‘poomptly, selrainion 
from unnecessary conversation . ; 5 3 4| 4 
Gives immediate response to directions or soqueste 
without engaging in unnecessary conversation 7 6 5 6 
Observes instantly signals and fire drill regulations} 7 6 6 6 
III. In Relation to Studies and Other Activities 
S. Is CHARACTERIZED BY HELPFUL INITIATIVE (65)| (65)| (55)| (60) 
Is a leader in showing a spirit of helpfulness and 
service to others, whether in work or play . 7 8 6 7 
Takes a keen interest in the activities of the school- 
ae ae ee oe ee a ek ef -) ay Sr @ 
Has an earnest desire to master the task at hand 25 Be SF 
Is among the first to sense difficulties and to locate 
and define problems in the lesson or the project 6} 6] 4] 5 
Thinks out better ways of doing things and is ready 
with helpful suggestions . 6/ 6] 5 5 
Leads in carrying out worthwhile euguutions waile 
by others ; ‘ aay 5 5 4 5 
Evidences ability to direct his own —_" or pay 
for the good of the group 6/ 6] 4] 5 
Is resourceful in finding new tasks when shove 4 as- 
signed have been finished nee 5 8 5 5 
Gives proper criticism in a courteous manner. . 4 4 4 4 
Is progressive pea Sy 5 5 4 5 
Is ambitious to acquire the wr possible ssepetatheie 
for citizenship — . ; 6 7 7 6 
Engages in profitable conversation in the ae 
room and elsewhere . 4 4 2 3 
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III. In Relation to Studies—(Continued) S418)? i Cc 
T. REALIZES WHEN HELP FROM THE TEACHER OR 
ANOTHER Pupit Is A NECESSITY 25 | 10 | 20 | 20 
U. EvipENCES ABILITY TO CONCENTRATE 30 | 35 | 55 | 40 
V. SHows A REAL GRASP OF FUNDAMENTALS (55)| (45)| (55)| (50) 
Is able to explain the lesson in his own words 7 5 7 6 
Uses good judgment in selecting important details 8 6 7 7 
Is accurate andthorough .........-. 8 8 | 12 9 
Is coherent in thought and action ...... 7 , 9 7 
Thoughtfully examines the significance of suggested 
0 a ee er 7 5, 6] 6 
Accepts or rejects a conclusion in accordance with 
the results shown by testing ........ 9 6 5 6 
Craves real merit rather than external distinction 9} 8!| 9] 9 
W. SHows IMPROVEMENT 30 | 35 | 40 | 35 
X. Is HONEST AND RELIABLE .......... (65)| (65)| (75)| (70) 
Can be sent to performerrandsalone. . ... . 7 6] 8 7 
Is quiet and orderly, whether the teacher is in the 
OER sk 2 ae we be a a 6 5 6 6 
Makes an honest, straightforward recitation . . 6| 6 8 7 


Does not copy, or let another person copy his work| 7 6 8 7 
Does home work entirely himself, or with only a 


properamount ofhelp .......... 6 8 8 7 
Hands in written work welldone ....... 5 5 6 6 
Reads assigned work, whether he is to be questioned 

CUR UE UE ing st Sw hee we eee 6 5 7 6 
Assumes responsibility for making up work after 

IS sx 4%. 3 he eee 6 6 6 6 


Tries hard to do his best, even when the task is dis- 
agreeable and when praise is not always forth- 


kk. Rca ee: er ee et ee 7 8 9 9 
Perseveres in spite of failure . ........ 9/10} 9] 9 


Y. Is CONSCIOUS OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 20 | 10 | 20 | 20 





























THE RELATION OF THE WAR PROGRAM TO 
NURSING IN CIVIL HOSPITALS 


By M. ADELAIDE NUTTING 


Professor of Nursing and Health, Teachers College 


Note: This paper was read by the writer, as chairman of the Committee on 
Nursing, General Medical Board, Council of National Defense, at the meeting 
of the American Hospitals Association held at Atlantic City in September. The 
war has since come to an end, and certain conditions and needs discussed in the 
paper no longer exist. As this is the only general presentation of the work which 
the Committee on Nursing tried to do, and in some measure succeeded in doing, 
it is felt that it may perhaps be of historical interest, and it is therefore included in 
the present issue. The writer would like to add that as the war closed the enroll- 
ment of graduate nurses in the Red Cross was stated to be approximately 34,000, 
of whom 13,000, according to the December 2d issue of the Red Cross Bulletin, 
had gone overseas. Several thousands were on duty in the military hospitals in 
this country, and the end of the war found a large contingent of these mobilized 
in New York where they had been for some little time awaiting transportation. 
The question of an adequate number of nurses for service in France was, therefore, 
up to the end of the war, not determined by the available supply of nurses ready 
and waiting, but by the supply of ships to carry them. 


As soon as we had entered the war, it seemed clear in the very 
nature of things that there would be problems in nursing to meet 
which would not fall within the province of any existing body to 
handle. The Army and Navy Nurse Corps had well-defined 
“tasks, and would of necessity move in their own prescribed 
orbits. The Nursing Department of the Red Cross had many 
activities, but as the great recruiting agency it would be largely 
occupied with the colossal problem of keeping up the nursing 
reserves. These could proclaim their needs and they were para- 
mount, but there should be, it seemed, some other body con- 
stantly at work to help in finding ways of meeting them, to 
forward and supplement their efforts, and also to look to the 
nursing needs of the civil population. Such a body would be 
concerned with the care of the sick in civil hospitals and homes; 
with the problems of Training Schools for Nurses; and with such 
emergencies in nursing as might from time to time arise during 
the progress of the war. It was further realized that new prob- 
lems in nursing must inevitably follow the war, and that careful 
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and serious study in preparation for them should begin at once. 
Hence there was formed an Emergency Committee of Nurses 
(and others) which later became the Committee on Nursing of 
the General Medical Board, Council of National Defense. 

What the war really was going to mean to our hospital training 
schools did not, I am confident, come home with any great force 
to most of us until we saw the first Base Hospital Units sail for 
France and realized how in a moment there had been swept out 
of our educational structure, never strong enough for its work, 
superintendents, assistants, supervisors, instructors and head 
nurses, and in some instances, several of those officers from one 
hospital school. Public health nurses, too, so few in number, 
were drawn into the tide that flowed to the military hospitals in 
France. Well prepared as we believed ourselves to be to meet 
the first call of the war, and eager as we were to meet it, this 
depletion of the ranks of our executive and teaching body was 
a revelation. It brought home to us the necessity of taking 
immediate measures to find and train more women to fill these 
difficult and responsible fields and our appeal to the colleges was 
the outcome. It seemed reasonable to expect that our colleges 
should supply a portion at least of such candidates, and that 
college women bringing a sound groundwork in education 
could more readily grasp the underlying principles of their work 
and could proceed more rapidly with their training than less 
well prepared students. Moreover, they would bring a larger 
degree of maturity. 

Having secured assurances from several leading training 
schools that an appreciable reduction in the course of instruction 
could be made to college women of suitable qualifications, we 
wrote explaining the nursing situation and appealing for codép- 
eration to the authorities of every woman’s college and all the 
standard co-educational colleges in the country, and also to 
many thousands of their graduates. The result has been that 
for over a year college women in constantly increasing numbers 
have been entering our schools of nursing and this last summer 
witnessed a striking phase of the effect of our efforts in the 
Vassar Training Camp for Nurses. For without all of the 
previous work there could have been no Vassar Camp, and the 
more than four hundred splendidly prepared and enthusiastic 
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young college graduates who are at this time entering many of 
our representative schools of nursing would have been entering 
some other field of service. 

Vassar is not the only college which has helped to meet the 
nursing problem. This summer the Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, the universities of California and Iowa, offered the 
preliminary scientific courses required in the training of nurses 
to several hundred students all told, I understand, and the 
hospital training schools which these students are now going to 
will not only receive a valuable addition to their student body, 
but they have been relieved of the expense and trouble of teaching 
and maintaining them for this preliminary period. 

The next step recently taken forges another link in the chain 
of coéperation in which we have been trying to unite the higher 
educational institutions and our hospital training schools. The 
influence of the Vassar experiment has enabled us to work toward 
plans through which a large number of selected colleges and 
universities have been asked by the American Council on Educa- 
tion to establish pre-nursing courses as a war measure. The 
circular recently issued, from which I quote, says these will be 
for the “purpose of assisting Civilian and Army Hospital Training 
Schools to meet the overwhelming demand for adequately 
trained nurses.” These pre-nursing courses should serve to 
prepare successive groups of young women in various commu- 
nities all over the country for entrance to hospital training schools 
and for immediate usefulness after they do enter, and it is 
expected that a good many students will seek this preparation. 
Thus the pressure on hospital training schools which has been 
increasingly heavy because of the need of training larger classes 
with smaller teaching staff may be in a considerable measure 
lifted. 

I have dwelt at some length on our work in connection with 
colleges, but not because of its dimensions. The numbers of 
nurses with which it is concerned will be comparatively small 
(though superlatively important), but because it shows a steady 
persistent effort extending over sixteen months to align the 
colleges beside us in working toward the solution of some of our 
most urgent problems. We have at least made certain that for 
the higher and more exacting forms of nursing, for the future 
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direction and development of our training schools, for the instruc- 
tion and training of future nurses, for the guidance of the workers 
in the many fields of public health nursing, there will ultimately 
be available many hundreds of well-trained nurses who have also 
had the advantages of full college preparation. 

Having provided as well as we could for the line and staff, 
our next step was to build up the working force. 

We knew in the early months of the war that we faced no 
immediate famine in nurses. Our supply of graduate nurses was 
large, numbering nearly 100,000 registered and, as later statistics 
are showing, more than 17,000 unregistered nurses. No advice 
from any of the several expert statisticians whom I have consulted 
warrants us in reducing that number very markedly for depre- 
ciation of the usual kinds. They all say about the same thing, 
that 10 per cent is looked upon as a fair reduction for any such 
group and this takes one out of every 10 persons. We might 
indeed grant a 25 per cent reduction if it is proved just, and we 
still would have a good large body of trained women to draw 
from. May I pause here for a moment to mention one inter- 
esting point— There has been a good deal of stress laid on the 
great depreciation in our numbers through marriage, but I have 
been much interested in finding that this is not all pure loss, 
that from the very meager excursions into this field which time 
has permitted me to make—it appears that a considerable 
number of married nurses either remain at their work or return 
to it. In the Health Department of New York City the statistics 
for one division of nurses shows 77 married out of a staff of 324, 
and the other division 30 out of 205. Out of 26 nurses employed 
in the Social Se: vice Department of one of the hospitals, 5 were 
married—while out of 35 nurses employed by a charitable 
association 8 were married. A teacher for two successive years 
of groups of Public Health Nurses in California found that from 
25 per cent to 30 per cent of her students each year were married. 
It is evident, however, that we can not establish any basis of 
depreciation for this cause until a careful scientific study of the 
whole professional field is made. This, it is understood, the Red 
Cross, fortified with ample resources and facilities, is now making 
under expert guidance. Until precise data are in our hands we 
must work upon such information as we have available and that 
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is in the figures just given. There are those who try to show 
that the actual number of graduate nurses who may be available 
is depressingly small, but I know of no reason why we should 
subject our figures to severer tests than are commonly employed 
elsewhere, and I think that even as Galileo cried, Eppur, si 
muove, I shall be found insisting that we have a body of very 
nearly 100,000 registered graduate nurses and more than 17,000 
unregistered nurses; that depreciation could hardly go below 
the point accepted in other professional fields; that this number 
is being augmented this year by approximately 14,000 and that 
therefore our resources are as yet far from exhausted. In an 
article published in the American Journal of Nursing last year, 
I note that Miss Delano estimated that about 200,000 women 
were following the profession of nursing. It does appear, there- 
fore, as if we still have resources to draw from and I believe the 
recruiting in the nursing field will go on steadily yielding good 
results for months to come. 

The needs of the army for nurses were, therefore, for the time 
being met—the immediate future was provided for, but behind 
that there stretched away a period, and it might be a long one— 
no one could tell, for which no adequate provision existed. 
Predictions of the possible demand for nurses dealt in large 
terms and increased from month to month. The steady expan- 
sion of our army made necessary the great development of 
military hospitals at home as well as abroad, and the call was 
not only for proper nursing service during the war, but it pointed 
clearly to enormous demands for nurses in the greater work of 
reconstruction which would inevitably follow such expansion. 
These demands, it seemed, would extend into civil hospitals 
and would penetrate every form of public health work. For we 
knew that in the forefront of the great questions which the war 
at its close will press upon us, which it is even now pressing upon 
us, stands the question of health, and the part which trained 
nurses must fill in this field is too important and fundamental 
to permit us to forget it; or to neglect to prepare them for it 
in large numbers. We realized further that those nurses who 
had gone into army service might not return for a long time 
and a good many would not return at all. Their places would 
have to be filled. 
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But there was another question before us. When the needs 
of the army could no longer be met by graduate nurses, where 
should we turn? And a few of us at least believed that the very 
best body to reinforce the graduate nurses would be found in 
the senior classes in our schools of nursing. As approximately 
14,000 nurses are now graduated every year, a proportion of that 
number of senior nurses—young women with at least two full 
years of training behind them, would be there to draw from, 
and that these young women were capable of giving excellent 
nursing service would not admit of question. In estimating the 
potential nursing resources of the country, therefore, we have 
never overlooked this possible supply, and that it should be 
turned to when necessary was our recommendation to the 
special committee convened in June, 1917, by the Red Cross. 
We felt that a certain quota could be asked for, and would 
readily be released by the hospitals if they were in any position 
todo so. And then we proceeded to try to put them in a position 
to do it. 

We started well over a year ago a comprehensive and wide- 
spread campaign of educational publicity. In it we tried to tell 
people something about nursing and hospitals and public health— 
to show young women and their parents just how indispensable 
a field of human effort nursing must always be, and how in great 
crises like the present it becomes an essential part of National 
Service. We tried to show that the life of the nurse is not only 
one of surpassing usefulness, but of much personal happiness 
and satisfaction, and that great fields of public importance were 
now opening up to her in many directions. We urged every 
hesitating young woman who, seeking a field of useful activity, 
faltered at the door of the hospital training school, fearing she 
knew not what difficulties and severities—to put aside her 
doubts, to enter and to try to prepare for the service our hospitals 
constantly need and for which they must at present depend in 
large measure upon student nurses. Such appeals were sent 
forth in many thousands in every state in the country, supple- 
mented by requests to high schools and private schools to bring 
the matter before the older students and alumnae. Articles on 
nursing were published in the daily press and in popular period- 
icals—addresses were made in schools, churches and at special 
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meetings. From our office in Washington a constant stream of 
advice and information on this subject has poured fourth to 
thousands of inquirers. 

As a result we could point in April to reports coming from 
between 700 and 800 training schools (about half of the number 
of hospital training schools on our lists), which showed that 
more than 7,000 students over and above the usual number 
had been admitted during the year. As the recruiting was going 
on steadily, it seems likely that this number has been somewhat 
increased in the intervening months. A study of the reports, 
however, showed us that while the larger and better equipped 
hospital training schools had in most instances a considerable 
increase in the number of students, there were still a good many 
hospitals, particularly the smaller ones, which were without 
applicants and greatly in need of students to carry on their work 
for which little other assistance could be provided. It seemed 
necessary to devise some way of taking care of them. It was 
apparent also from the increasing demands for nurses for the 
army that efforts to keep our training schools full in order to 
replace the nurses called away, must not slacken. 

And at this time the establishment of the Army School of 
Nursing with its great scheme of student service called for large 
and immediate recruiting efforts. A new and interesting plan 
for recruiting was worked out by the Women’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense from whom we had previously 
had much helpful coédperation, in conjunction with the Red 
Cross and the State Councils’ Section, and under the direction 
of the former a campaign was inaugurated to build up what 
was termed the United States Student Nurse Reserve and to 
enroll in it as applicants to meet the needs of both civil and army 
schools of nursing, many thousands of well qualified young 
women. This campaign has been vigorously carried on by the 
Women’s Committee through its 12,000 committees throughout 
the states, and with valuable help from the Red Cross, and 
recent reports showed that 10,458 applicants had already been 
enrolled of whom 3,358 were eligible for the Army School of 
Nursing and 5,982 for civil training schools. Of these 2,134 
have to date been assigned to hospital training schools with 
vacancies and needing students and the assignment is going on 
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rapidly. (At the present date, December 13, the number enrolled 
in the United States Student Nurse Reserve is 13,889; assigned 
to Army School 5,380, and to Civil Training Schools 5,185.) 

How the plan is working out can perhaps be shown by the 
following typical letter which comes from the superintendent of 
a hospital in sore straits for student nurses: 


On behalf of the Board of Managers of --——— I wish to sincerely 
thank you for your attention to the matter of assignment of nurses to 
this institution. 

The names, addresses, and credentials of twenty-four members of the 
United States Student Nurse Reserve have been received and I am 
hastening to communicate with them in order that they may report 
for duty without delay. 

The hospital will endeavor to do its part by giving a thorough and 
effective training to the young women whose nursing education has 
been entrusted to its care in this great crisis. 

The question of affiliating with the Army School of Nursing is now 
under advisement and will receive the early and careful consideration 
of our Board. Thanking you. . . again for your help at this time 
when the help was most needed, I am, yours, etc. 


In several instances nurse applicants who had been referred 
to training schools which were needing students a few weeks 
ago found the vacancies already filled through the local interest 
aroused. 

From the outlook as it now stands, I think we can count 
upon such a substantial increment to the body of student-nurses 
in our hundreds of hospital training schools as will enable them 
to take good care of the sick in their respective communities 
and later will enable them to release some of their older students 
for army service if the country needs them. There will undoubt- 
edly be, however, some institutions which we can find no way 
of helping. Possibly the help they need must come first from 
within. 

Our latest efforts to help the training schools of our civil 
hospitals has led us to appeal to the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education to extend to schools of nursing some of the benefits 
it so freely accords other branches of vocational work. This 
will mean that in a good many schools, teachers may be supplied 
free of expense for certain subjects such as elementary science, 
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dietetics, nutrition, hygiene, etc. This should prove particularly 
helpful to hospitals in small towns, where it is often difficult to 
find a good teaching staff for their training schools. It may 
perhaps be that this will ultimately prove to be the most perma- 
nently useful and far reaching thing we have done, but there are 
certain problems arising in the development of the idea which 
need careful study and experiment. It is a great satisfaction 
and relief to know that many training schools which in the early 
days of war had few applicants (some of whom were even then 
dropping from the accepted lists to take the short courses 
provided for “aids”) are now facing the winter’s work with schools 
filled to overflowing with the best qualified students they have 
ever had. Instead of being broken down by the competition 
of such short courses, of the many new occupations for women 
which have arisen during the war, and of the great increase in 
demands for women in their old familiar occupations, our schools 
of nursing have been held up, fortified, and strengthened. The 
majority of them are now working at a high level of productive 
activity and are, or soon will be, in a position to offer some 
quota of their senior nurses if the country needs them. 

I can not help feeling that one of the best results of our year’s 
work to interest young women in nursing has been a better 
understanding by the public not only of the importance of 
nursing and the extraordinary opportunity for usefulness which 
it offers, but of some at least of the problems which training 
schools have to meet, and of the difficulties which hospitals 
often labor under in trying to maintain good training schools 
I am sure this educational campaign of ours will bear fruit for 
years tocome. There will not be so much difficulty getting good 
applicants. There will be made available in the future for our 
hospitals and training schools much valuable help and coéper- 
ation on the part of the community. 

It has been very interesting indeed to see the change in attitude 
which has come about during the past year—at first almost 
everybody wanted to take a few weeks’ course and go to France 
at once. Now many young women are realizing that they can 
do nothing that is worth while without some real serious training 
and hard work and they are willing to take almost any training 
that is prescribed by those in authority. There is a decided 
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reaction going on against short superficial courses of training. 
What the majority of young women seem to want to do now is 
to “make good” and to do what their country most needs of them. 
This seems evident from the hundreds, I might say thousands, 
of interviews which workers all over the country have had with 
the girls and women who are volunteering for the nursing service. 
We have only ourselves to blame if we fail to make the best use 
of all the excellent material which is coming to us—literally 
placing itself in our hands. The amazing record of enrollments 
already in the Army School of Nursing shows how true is the 
present response to this kind of an appeal. This school is the 
embodiment of the great idea and its plans are being worked 
out in a statesmanlike way. In its own sphere it falls in line 
with the feats in shipbuilding, with the scheme which finds a 
way of hurrying a million troops across the Atlantic in a few 
months. To organize thirty or forty or more training schools 
in swift succession and to bring in a few months thousands of 
highly qualified young women into serious training for the 
service of the country is an achievement. It is obvious that 
the Army School can provide our main future supply of nurses 
for the Army and it should have our fullest coéperation and 
support. 

So far I have tried to show how war has affected nursing in 
our civil hospitals. Its future effect we can not altogether 
foresee; but changes are foreshadowed and some of them are 
already taking place. It is evident that the three years of 
training, if it is to remain, must serve to prepare nurses for a 
wider service than it has hitherto included. Whatever may 
have been the demands of the part in nursing to which the 
training schools have tried to respond, the needs of the future 
will make new considerations inevitable. In the slow and painful 
readjustment which is before us as we cease the industries of war 
and resume the activities of peace, we must give new kinds of 
care and protection to the health of our people. The program 
laid down by the British Labor Party will probably be in measure 
our Own program and it includes a Ministry of Health, the safe- 
guarding of motherhood and infancy from privation, and ade- 
quate public provision for the reduction of sickness and injury 
to a minimum by prevention and proper treatment. Definite 
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instruction, therefore, for nurses in the subjects most vital to 
public health, careful training in the problems with which the 
public health nurse must inevitably deal, are now clearly called 
for. Whether she works in the homes among young mothers 
and infants, in the schools among school children, in the factories 
among young girls or any employees who need advice, guidance 
or actual service, she has become for the future the prototype of 
the one to whom we must increasingly turn to help maintain 
our Home and Health Defenses. If we must turn to her, we 
must train her; and whatever comes later, after her hospital 
training, the groundwork must be laid in the training school 
and the process must be as sympathetically and intelligently 
conducted as we know how to make it. And because the need 
is with us, striding beside the need of the army and keeping pace 
with it, we must be at work upon that problem now. We must 
eliminate the great waste of women’s effort that goes on in 
many of our hospitals, reduce the amount of unskilled and 
unnecessary labor so frequently a routine part of the training 
of our student nurses, enlarge the amount of sound and substan- 
tial knowledge now required and provide nurses with a wider 
outlook upon life’s real problems. It is probable that an earlier 
and much larger place in the scheme of training must be given 
to the care of infants and young children and obstetrics. It 
seems certain that more thorough and comprehensive teaching 
in the subject of communicable diseases is called for and that 
some acquaintance with mental diseases is certainly most 
important. A training which covers three calendar years should 
include these matters if it is to render its full measure of usefulness 
to society. 

The war program in relation to nursing in civil hospitals 
must go, therefore, far beyond efforts to maintain in them an 
ample and efficient service during the vicissitudes of the war. 
It must go beyond enlargements of the schools by continuous 
influx of students to later form the nursing reserves of the Army. 
It must take into consideration the new needs in nursing which 
the war in its long aftermath will impose upon us, and with 
these our training schools are deeply and vitally concerned. 

The civil hospital schools have for months been making 
their best effort to meet the great emergency. Now the Army 
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School has been called into existence to work not in competition 
with them, but as a new ally, and an alliance calls for under- 
standing and effort on both sides. We have, for instance, sent 
our two million men to fight in France but we have depended upon 
the ships of our British allies to carry 60 per cent of them. 
The Army School adds greatly to the sum total of nurses in 
training, who should form a large part of our reserve power. 

And, furthermore, the call of the Army School will be listened 
to by many of those young women whose understanding of life 
has not yet reached the heights which would enable them to 
see that our civil hospitals offer the same perpetual challenge 
to young womanhood for the service of the nation as do the 
army hospitals in war time. For in times of peace the student 
nurses in any hospital are working in some of the world’s most 
ancient and as yet unconquered battlefields. 

I think our civil hospitals may well be proud of their training 
schools. Any institutions which meet the crises of life as well 
and as nobly as our schools of nursing on the whole do, must 
stand among our cherished institutions and should be a matter 
of national pride. Their contribution to the country in this 
hour is wholesouled, genuine, and dependable. As a recent 
observer in France says, “The American nurses are 100 per cent 
efficient.” “The nursing is admirable,” says another, “good, 
solid, skilled work.” Colonel (now General) Finney, in discussing 
the situation with me recently, said that the country could well 
be proud of its army nursing service and of the quality of its 
work. He spoke particularly of the movable hospitals which 
followed the troops, and were so near the scene of action that 
nurses were under fire. This service, he said, was voluntary— 
but they all volunteered. There is no difficulty in getting them 
to go anywhere, no matter what is to be done. Thus far, there- 
fore, our nurses have shown a high spirit of devotion and sacrifice. 
They have given unstinted labor and have nerved themselves to 
their great tasks; have heroically worked and heroically died. 
It is for us in whatever ways are fitting to pay our tribute to such 
women, and to help them keep up their fine morale. 

May I venture here to pay a brief word of tribute to the women 
at the head of our training schools? Some of the hardest sacri- 
fices that have been made during the war have been made by 
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these women working steadfastly at their posts, away from the 
public eye and trying gallantly to meet the new and continuous 
demands which the war has brought. They are bearing the 
burden and the heat of the day, and they deserve the fullest 
possible support from their hospital authorities and the public 
in the truly patriotic efforts they are making. 

And may I say finally a word of the whole nursing situation 
and of those who have been struggling with its problems? War 
and its challenges are new to us and most of us are not warriors. 
But our devotion to the best interests of the sick, whether under 
our care in military or civilian hospitals or in homes of any kind 
is, I know, single minded and sincere. We have wanted them to 
have the best nursing care which we are capable of giving and 
every step we have taken has been with that purpose and that 
hope in mind. 











COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





PROFESSOR THORNDIKE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WORK IN THE ARMY 


Professor Thorndike has been associated with various scien- 
tific and military activities in connection with the war since the 
spring of 1917. As a member of the psychology committee of 
the National Research Council, he had charge of the early statis- 
tical work with the psychological tests which have since been 
given to over a million and a half men in the army. This work 
was done at Teachers College in July and August, 1917. He 
became a member of the advisory board of the division of psy- 
chology in the office of the Surgeon General, which, with Major 
Yerkes as chief, was charged with the development and adminis- 
tration of these tests. Since September, 1917, he has been a 
member of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in the 
Army. This committee, working first under the Adjutant 
General, and later under the General Staff, has devised and 
operated plans for the rating and classification of officers, and 
for the placement and transfer of soldiers. Through the per- 
sonnel adjutants, nearly a million men have been placed origi- 
nally or transferred later to forms of military work for which 
they were specially fit. This work is an integral part of the 
military organization and will doubtless be maintained under 
peace conditions. Its work in the development of trade-tests 
is now being extended to meet the needs of the department of 
labor. 

In his position as a member of this committee and also as 
executive secretary of the sub-committee of the American Psy- 
chological Association on problems of aviation, Dr. Thorndike 
coéperated with the division of military aeronautics in the 
development of tests of mental alertness which have been in 
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regular use by the aviation examining boards since June, 1918, 
and in the development of tests to detect inability to learn to 
fly. These were authorized for use by special personnel examin- 
ing units under Captain Henmon. 

In August, 1918, at the request of the director of military 
aeronautics, Dr. Thorndike began work on tests of intelligence to 
meet the special needs of the selection and classification of en- 
listed men in the air service. This series of tests, which promise 
to be of service also in all branches of the Army and Navy where 
mechanical insight and intelligence in operating machines are 
important, were just being completed at the close of the 
war. 

Dr. Thorndike is also the civilian member of the Committee 
on Training of the Board of Organization appointed on Novem- 
ber 13 by General Kenly to consider the demobilization of the 
division of military aeronautics and its organization under con- 
ditions of peace. 


DR. FRETWELL TO SUPERVISE RECREATION IN 
RECONSTRUCTION HOSPITALS 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, associate in scouting and recreational 
leadership in Teachers College, has been appointed by the 
American Red Cross and the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army to reorganize and supervise the recreational work 
in the reconstruction hospitals of the Army. In this new work 
Dr. Fretwell will visit all of the reconstruction hospitals in the 
United States. 

Since last October Dr. Fretwell has spent considerable time in 
visiting hospitals to study the recreational problems as they 
existed there. At the request of the Surgeon General he worked 
out a plan for organizing the recreational phase of the educational 
work in reconstruction hospitals. Later, at the request of the 
Red Cross, he also devised a plan for organizing the volunteer 
educational service as headed by the Red Cross in the several 
hospitals. His present appointment is for the purpose of enabling 
him to carry out in practice the plans of both the Red Cross and 
the Surgeon General. 
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PROFESSOR ANDREWS DIRECTS NATIONAL 
SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


Professor Andrews has been asked to assist the United States 
Treasury Department during 1919 as director of the economics 
section in a national savings campaign which is to be carried on 
by the Treasury Department as a means to stimulating the sale of 
government securities, both War Savings Stamps and Certificates, 
and Liberty Bonds. The savings division of war loans in the 
Treasury Department is to have this matter in charge and in the 
savings division one section concerned with the subject matter 
of thrift and savings is being organized with Professor Andrews 
as its director. He is spending a few days each week in Wash- 
ington, and is continuing his work at the College also. 

The movement is an educational one which aims to carry 
over into peace time the habits of thrift and economy which the 
war has started, and it will express itself in educational work in 
the schools and in war savings societies and other organizations, 
as well as by general publicity methods to promote thrift. The 
economics section has on its staff Professor Blakey, of the eco- 
nomics department, University of Minnesota, Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton, formerly head of home economics in the University of 
Chicago, and a number of other special workers who will con- 
cern themselves with organizing material upon thrift and savings 
to be used in the educational work proposed. 

While the immediate aim is to promote the sale of government 
securities, it is also hoped to achieve definite results of a perma- 
nent nature in emphasizing thrift in American industry and 
home life. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor William Noyes, formerly of Teachers College, is in 
charge of the New York office of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to coéperate with the Surgeon General’s office 
in the vocational education of men in the military hospitals in 
the New York district. 

Lieutenant Clyde A. Bowman, of the engineering division of 
the Army, has been honorably discharged and will resume his 
work in Teachers College in February. He will give courses in 
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the Spring Session in the teaching of industrial arts in junior and 
four-year high schools and will also offer a new course in the 
analysis of industrial vocations. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman, who has been serving on a part- 
time basis in the Surgeon General’s department in connection 
with the work in occupation therapy for the military hospitals, 
has now been released from the work. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


The department of foods and cookery coéperated with all 
other departments in the School of Practical Arts in doing 
emergency cookery during the epidemic of influenza. Thirty 
gallons of soup were furnished for several consecutive days in 
addition to individual orders for sick students in the neighbor- 
hood. A complete report of this work has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor Stewart, who was chairman of the committee. 

Miss Anna Barrows is spending some weeks at the College dur- 
ing this semester and next, and is giving particular attention to 
the preparation of demonstrators. The department is to co- 
operate in the plans for the mid-winter course for extension 
workers by offering a course in cookery and table service from 
January 6 to Febuary 7. 

Mrs. Lilian Gunn has recently taken a trip to Chicago to in- 
spect the packing industries in connection with her magazine 
work. In October she addressed a meeting of the Hackensack 
Women’s Club on “Planning Menus in the Home.” 

In December Professor Van Arsdale visited Hollins College, 
Hollins, Virginia, where she delivered a lecture on “Food Conser- 
vation” during the food conservation week. Professor Van Ars- 
dale has been appointed a member of the advisory board of the 
National Training School, Y. W. C. A., for a term of three years, 
expiring in 1920. 

Miss Shapleigh is serving on the canteen committee of the 
Phil Kearny Club of Columbia and is lecturing on cookery to 
the successive groups of women being prepared for overseas 
service under the auspices of Barnard College. 

Miss Lucile Grace French, instructor in the department, is at 
present head of the home economics department of the James 
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Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Miss Elizabeth Guilford has 
been accepted by the Y. M.C.A. for overseas service, and is 
awaiting orders. Miss Mary H. Peacock has written a bulletin 
entitled Recipes for Home Canning. This bulletin was issued 
by the Bureau of Conservation for New York City and was 
used by the demonstrators of the forty canning centers, main- 
tained during the summer of 1918 by the bureau. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


A practice apartment under the supervision of the departments 
of household administration and household arts education has 
been in operation since the first of the year. The family consists 
of five students who are especially interested in home manage- 
ment, and a director who is qualifying for the diploma for 
teaching vocational home-making. The apartment is located 
on the fourth floor of the Lowell. 

Among recent developments in the practice opportunities in 
the department of household arts education, the following are 
of interest: (1) The practice teachers of the clothing and textile 
field are basing their work upon the clothing needs of the chil- 
dren of the Frontier, and are meeting with excellent response. 
(2) A teachers’ cafeteria lunch-room has been established at 
Public School 43, Manhattan, in connection with the practice 
teaching in foods, nutrition, and sanitation. The department of 
household administration is co6perating with the department of 
household arts education, and the food is prepared partly in the 
regular classes, and partly by groups of girls selected in turn 
from the classes to work in the lunch-room. The results promise 
to be successful both educationally and financially. (3) Wadleigh 
High School has invited the department to plan a one-year 
course in household arts, based upon the present needs of one 
class of girls, and to teach the class. Three students of the de- 
partment are carrying on this project as a practical problem, 
planning the course coéperatively, and teaching it. (4) Six 
students have elected, as their practical problem in the field of 
foods, nutrition, and sanitation, to coéperate with the home 
service section of the American Red Cross. The director of the 
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nutritional phases of the section is codéperating in the direction 
of this work. The students visit the homes, advise with the 
homemakers in relation to their food expenditures, and teach 
them to use the foods suggested. 

Professor Cooley has been appointed a member of the executive 
committee on vocational home-making of the National Society 
for Vocational Education and a member of the committee on 
legislation, American Home Economics Association. She assisted 
in the preparation of chapters on Red Cross Sewing as part of a 
course in home economics in the Teachers’ Manual of American 
Red Cross Junior Activities. 

Professor Winchell has been re-elected secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and re-elected a member of 
the Home Economics Committee, Charity Organization Society. 
Professors Cooley and Winchell have both been appointed mem- 
bers of the committee on household arts of the commission 
on the reorganization of secondary education of the National 
Education Association. 

Professor Spohr is coéperating with the department of rural 
education in the county work in New Jersey, with a view to 
developing the work in household arts. She has spoken four 
times during the past month in Lambertville, Milford, Blairs- 
town, and Stewartville. Her subject was “The Home as a Factor 
in Rural Progress.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The department of elementary education has been making 
the measurement of instruction one of its main lines of study 
during the present year. Teachers and educators in general have 
always believed in and practiced the measurement of instruction, 
but the unreliability of the instruments used and the results 
obtained in the past have been the cause for skepticism and dis- 
couragement. The recent work of Professor Thorndike and 
others has given to educational measurement a scientific method 
and the possibilities of reliable instruments and results. The de- 
partment of elementary education and its students are engaged 
in studies and experiments which show, increasingly, the uses 
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and value of reliable measurements in elementary education, 
as well as the need for the further development of standardized 
tests and scales. At present, one group of workers is at work 
upon the measurement of oral English and another is attempting 
to devise a satisfactory method of measuring the growth of 
pupils in initiative. 

A second issue to which the department of elementary educa- 
tion is giving attention in its courses, is the extent to which 
democracy is involved in education—in the relation of teacher 
to pupils, in the relation of supervisor to teachers, and in the 
character of administration. The department is inclined to 
consider that democracy as applied in education is apt to be the 
forerunner of democracy as applied in politics, industry, and the 
social life of the community or nation. 


SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Under the direction of the Boy Scouts of America, New York 
State School of Forestry, and Teachers College, the first national 
conference of scout executives was held September 2 to 8 at the 
summer home of the New York State School of Forestry, on 
Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks. The mornings were devoted 
to reports and discussions of phases of the work of the Scout 
Executive, the afternoon to committee work preliminary to 
reports and to forest hikes, the evenings to games and to the 
camp-fire with its program of stunts and group activities. 

This department in coéperation with the Boys’ Club Federa- 
tion gave an intensive thirty-day course, September 25 to Octo- 
ber 25, for workers with boys. It was essentially a training for 
workers now directing boys’ clubs. However, students were in 
attendance from the eastern half of United States and from 
Canada. The afternoons from two to five were devoted to the 
organization, development, program and direction of boys’ 
clubs, while the evenings and mornings were spent working in 
local clubs. One evening each week the whole class visited one 
of the boys’ clubs in Greater New York. The course was in 
charge of Dr. Fretwell, of Teachers College, and Mr. Christopher 
J. Atkinson, executive secretary, Boys’ Club Federation. 
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Mr. Charles F. Smith has been added to the department of 
scouting and recreational leadership. Mr. Smith took his 
degree at Teachers College in 1908. While a student he won his 
‘C’ at Columbia in both baseball and basketball. He has been 
playground instructor in Pittsburg and Cleveland and scout 
commissioner, Boy Scouts of America, for Staten Island. He 
comes to the department from Staten Island Academy where he 
has been manual training teacher, scout master, and coach of 
athletics. 

The Girl Scout scholarship has been awarded to Miss Anna 
Coutts of Canada. She has had experience in directing the work 
of the Girl Guides in Canada. 

Dr. Fretwell has been appointed a special national field scout 
commissioner of the Boy Scouts of America. 


THE UNITED WAR FUND CAMPAIGN 


Teachers College went over the top in its recent drive for the 
United War Fund, $31,280.03 being raised. The campaign was 
conducted at the College during the week beginning November 
11, under the management of a joint student and faculty com- 
mittee. This committee planned a complete division of the whole 
institution so that every member of the staff and student body 
should be reached by a vigorous personal canvass. 

During the week preceding the drive four talks were given 
under the auspices of the Religious Organizations which were 
designed to describe the work of the seven different war organi- 
zations for which the money was being raised. The speakers at 
these meetings were George Irving, a Y. M.C.A. secretary, 
Colonel Henry Cutler, chairman of the Jewish Welfare Board, 
Miss Louise Holmquist, Y. W. C. A. secretary, and Mr. Frank T. 
Malony of the Knights of Columbus. The actual drive began 
with a large mass meeting of all the students and staff, at which 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in his inimitable way made the 
appeal which gave the drive a successful start. 

The organization in charge of the drive began with a central 
committee and branched out, fan-like, until it gave nearly two 
hundred and fifty people some definite responsibility. The 
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central committee was as follows: Mr. J. J. Didcoct, chairman; 
Miss Elisabeth Brockett, treasurer; Mrs. A. W. Osborne, Mr. 
Frank C. Touton, Miss Buck, Miss Bishop, Miss Gorman, Mr. 
Gamoran, Mr. J. D. Belting, Professors Kilpatrick, Abbott, and 
Gottheil, and Mrs. Evelyn Tobey. This committee appointed 
captains who were each responsible for ten people. The under- 
graduates, graduate and special students, the faculty, and the 
working staff were thus divided into small groups and personally 
reached wherever possible. The name of each captain who 
succeeded in turning in ten pledge cards was added to an Honor 
Roll of 100 per cent captains. It is an interesting fact that the 
maids’ staff was the first to win this 100 per cent honor. Letters 
were sent out to the Trustees and to recent Alumni from which a 
generous response was made, one trustee giving $10,000. 

The bulletin boards were filled with interesting notices which 
revealed the many different ways in which students were earning 
their pledges, such as darning socks, serving meals, painting 
Christmas cards, giving auto rides, selling apples, candy and 
cake, giving ukelele lessons, reading palms, tutoring, etc. With 
the hearty coéperation of the art department and the help of 
many individuals, the poster display was unusual. At the end 
of the drive the posters were sold at auction and realised almost 
$150. Miss Helen Diller was in charge of the publicity. A large 
board was hung on the outside of the College, on which was 
painted a ship on its way from New York to France. As the 
fund grew the ship neared its goal. The four undergraduate 
classes had four tenders to the large ship, each of which moved in 
proportion to the weight of its cargo. At a central table were 
kept lists of students, faculty, and staff, on which the names 
were checked off as the pledge cards came in. This was used in 
preparing posters showing the percentage of pledges in the 
various groups. 

Keen competition moved things along. Daily meetings were 
held for the captains, at which reports of progress were made. 
Due to the unusually fine leadership of Mr. J. J. Didcoct, the 
chairman, these meetings were an added spur to the workers. 
Besides Teachers College proper, the allied schools entered into 
the drive and great credit is due them. The final report is as 
follows: 
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STUDENTS’ EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The first mass meeting of the year under the direction of the 
Students’ Executive Council was held on October 31. At this 
meeting the Council president presented in outline the projected 
activities of the student body for the year, Dean Russell spoke 
of the work of the Council in the past and of the advantages to 
students of working in groups, and each of twenty club presi- 
dents spoke briefly of club plans for the year. 

During the fall, the Council has called into conference all club, 
department, and class presidents to consider projects of interest 
to the entire student body. This large group of thirty or more 
leaders has considered the essential aspects of the problems 
presented, and through committees appointed by this joint 
body, its decisions have been put into effect. 

A project of the type mentioned above is the launching of the 
United War Fund Campaign which was so successfully con- 
ducted under the leadership of Mr. John Didcoct. This year 
$31,280 was pledged as against $28,000 last year. Another plan 
considered and now being worked out is the lecture-discussion 
group method of studying important issues of our day as they 
are related to international and domestic reconstruction. The 
first lecture of this unit was given at a students’ mass meeting 
on December 18 by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson on the topic, “A 
League of Nations.” Discussion groups were organized, and 
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first meetings for discussions were held on December 19. Dr. 
Kilpatrick leads the graduate group, and Dr. Goodsell leads the 
undergraduate group. Plans for the future in this connection 
include provisions for lectures to the student body and dis- 
‘ cussion group meetings for alternate weeks. 

The decisions as to the plans outlined above have been influ- 
enced by the fact that the College authorities have realized 
that heretofore insufficient time has been provided for students’ 
mass meetings, and have set aside the Wednesday I-2 p. m.-hour 
for the purpose. All classes set for this period for this semester 
have been otherwise provided for. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


With the ending of the war the very extensive plans which 
had been projected for the development of the Army School of 
Nursing have been modified, but the School will remain as a per- 
manent institution in the Army. There are already about fifteen 
hundred students in training in about twenty army hospitals. 
Among the nurses and instructors of these schools are several of 
our former students. These are Effie J. Taylor, Camp Meade, 
Md.; Marie Louis, Camp Wadsworth, S. C.; Mary J. Robinson, 
Fox Hill, Staten Island; Mary Roberts, Camp Sherman, Ohio; 
Mary McKenna, Camp Jackson, S. C.; Mary Wakefield, Camp 
Devens, Mass.; Ida Austin, Camp Wheeler, Ga.; Louise Par- 
sons, Colonia, N. J.; Lucille Parks, Walter Reed Hospital. 

Harriet Hunter Barnes is in charge of the training unit of the 
Army School of Nursing assigned to Base Hospital No. 1, New 
York City. This unit of thirty-nine students is now taking a 
preparatory course at the College in the department of nursing 
and health. The elementary sciences and nursing subjects are 
given in the School of Practical Arts, and the anatomy and 
physiology at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
students have headquarters near the College and are doing good 
work. 

For the four months’ course created to fill a military need in 
occupation therapy, offered in the winter session, more than 
sixty students were admitted. As a body they were women of 
unusually high qualifications both as to their scholarship and 
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personalities. Among them were several college graduates, and 
a very high percentage had already been engaged in teaching 
either crafts or academic subjects. With the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the consequent cessation of casualties, the military 
need for workers in the field of occupation therapy is likely to be 
fully met by those already qualified for such work. In view of 
this, it has been decided not to repeat this course in the spring 
semester. 

For the permanent needs of the civil hospitals a longer course 
in occupation therapy, covering an academic year, is undoubtedly 
advisable for adequate preparation. There are, therefore, some 
twelve or fifteen students in the autumn group who are planning 
to stay on through the spring course in order to extend their 
knowledge of the crafts and to gain further hospital experience. 


Laura Logan, director of the School of Nursing and Health of 
the University of Cincinnati, has just been appointed to a full 
professorship in the University and has been made a member of 
the University Senate. 

Grace Allison, who was in charge of the first base hospital 
established in France, has returned to this country and is again 
at her post as principal of the Lakeside Hospital Training School 
in Cleveland. A plan is under consideration to establish some 
such relationship between this school and the Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland as now exists between this department 
and the Presbyterian Hospital of this city. 


Nina Gage has returned to her work as superintendent of 
nurses at the Hunan-Yale Hospital, Changsa, China. Maude 
Landis is principal of the Connecticut Training School, New 
Haven. Teresa Richmond is educational director of the Illinois 
Training School, Chicago. 

Among the appointments in public health work are: Mrs. 
Barbara Bartlett as director of instruction of public health nurs- 
ing in the University of Washington; Helen Boyd as supervisor 
of the visiting nurses association of Bridgeport, Conn.; Margaret 
Wise as state supervisor of public health nursing in Delaware. 

Josephine Creelman is working in the agricultural extension 
division of the University of Minnesota and writes that she finds 
her health teaching throughout the state extremely interesting. 
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MAJOR RILEY DIRECTS RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK AT FORT McPHERSON 


Major John L. Riley, an alumnus of Teachers College and 
chief educational officer at United States Army General Hos- 
pital No. 6 at Fort McPherson, Georgia, has at the request of 
the REcoRD, given the following interesting account of the re- 
habilitation and education work in this hospital: 


The Reconstruction Division of Fort McPherson, Ga., was 
organized in the spring of 1918 for the purpose of providing for 
disabled soldiers in General Hospital No. 6 curative work and 
courses in education and in vocational training. 

At first the Post chapel was utilized as a school building, 
courses in general education and commercial branches and a 
few other classes in telegraphy, motor mechanics, etc., being 
conducted there. The Post repair shops of the quartermaster 
department were also utilized, the foremen of the shops in some 
cases acting as instructors while in other shops the Reconstruc- 
tion Division had its own instructors. Among the quartermaster 
shops thus used were the following: Auto repair, carpentry and 
wheelwright, plumbing, blacksmith, and paint shops. Other 
occupations were started by the Reconstruction Division in 
order to make the opportunities for patients wider and more 
varied, shops being established for such work as printing, shoe 
repair, harness repair, leather novelties, and photography. An 
eight-acre farm just outside the Post was leased in July and cul- 
tivated during the summer and fall by patients, the plowing 
being done by tractors loaned for the purpose. In addition to 
the farming carried on in connection with this farm, small plots 
between the wards were also cultivated so that hundreds of 
patients were kept busy in curative gardening and farming 
alone. In November the Reconstruction Division of Fort 
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McPherson joined with the Reclamation Division of Camp Gor- 
don in taking over a cluster of about twenty greenhouses in 
Atlanta, where patients do most of the work at present. These 
greenhouses have about sixty-four thousand square feet under 
glass and are being used for the growing of more than thirty 
thousand plants in addition to large quantities of flowers. 

The division has just moved into four new buildings known 
as ‘curative workshops’. These buildings are of tile, electric- 
lighted and steam-heated, each building being 150 x 24, two of 
the buildings being two stories in height. One building is used 
exclusively for agriculture. Many of the patients in the hospital 
are from farms in the South. Another building is used for motor 
mechanics, electrical and machine shop work. A third building 
will house printing, bookbinding, electroplating, mechanical 
drafting, leather work of all kinds, and photography. The fourth 
building is used for administration, psychology, commercial 
department, general education, and library work. The develop- 
ment of the work in these four buildings, the handling of a much 
larger tract of land for farm purposes than was used during the 
past summer and the providing of many opportunities for 
patients to take courses through excursions to surrounding 
farms and industrial plants constitute the program to which the 
personnel of the reconstruction division are giving their attention. 

The personnel consists at present of six officers, twenty-nine 
enlisted men, and thirty-three reconstruction aides. The work 
of the aides is along two lines, massage work (especially for ortho- 
pedic cases) and occupational work in the wards in such curative 
work as knitting, weaving, cord work, basketry, etc. 

Up to the present, patients choose the work, compulsion not 
being used. A desire to improve themselves vocationally seems 
to be the underlying motive in their selection. 

Major Riley graduated at Teachers College with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in 1913 and wit\the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1914. From 1914 to 1916 he was principal of the 
Forest Park School at Springfield, Massachusetts, resigning to 
return to Teachers College to work for the Doctor’s degree. In 
the spring of 1918 Major Riley left Teachers College to take 
charge of the reconstruction work at Fort McPherson, all of 
which work has been developed under his guidance. 
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DR. McCONAUGHY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF KNOX COLLEGE 


Dr. James L. McConaughy, until recently professor of educa- 
tion at Dartmouth College, has been elected president of Knox 
College at Galesburg, IIl., where he assumed his new duties 
September last. 

Knox College is a coeducational institution of the highest rank, 
with a total of about 800 students, approximately 500 of whom 
are in the college course leading to the Bachelor’s degree, and 
300 in the Conservatory of Music. 

President McConaughy was born in New York City in 1887. 
He graduated at Yale College with the Bachelor’s degree in 
1909, specializing in English. At Yale, Dr. McConaughy took 
an active part in the Y. M. C. A. and was the editor of one of the 
college papers. He was also president of the University Debating 
Association. Dr. McConaughy received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Bowdoin College in 1911, specializing in English. He 
studied at Teachers College during 1912-1913, receiving in 1914 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1915 he was appointed 
professor of education in Dartmouth College, where he remained 
up to the time of his appointment to the presidency of Knox 
College. At Dartmouth College he was secretary of the com- 


mittee on admissions and also director of the Summer Session for 
three years. 


DR. ALEXANDER NOW ASSISTANT STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT IN WISCONSIN 


Dr. Carter Alexander, professor of educational administration 
at George Peabody College, has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve as assistant state superintendent of public instruction 
for Wisconsin with headquarters at Madison. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary asked Professor Alexander 
to come to the Wisconsin department of public instruction to 
reinforce the investigation and publicity efforts of the twenty-one 
other experts that he has assembled for constructive work in the 
school system of the state. Professor Alexander is giving special 
attention to a study of the depletion of the teacher resources of 
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the state caused by war conditions, which will later cover the 
teacher training institutions, to a study of the qualifications of 
the superintendents and principals of the state in collaboration 
with a committee of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, to a bulletin for showing superintendents how to 
present their work to the public so as to secure more funds, and 
to special efforts to collect material and aids for superintendents 
and teachers who wish to influence the public. Professor Alex- 
ander finds his work most interesting and stimulating with ade- 
quate facilities for carrying out his various projects. 

Teachers College is well represented on the staff of the super- 
intendent of public instruction. In addition to Professor Alex- 
ander there are W. W. Theisen, Ph.D., 1916, supervisor of 
educational measurements; Amy Bronsky, T. C., 1913-1914, 
supervisor of city grades; Helen Goodspeed, B.S., 1917, super- 
visor of domestic science; and Annie Reynolds, supervisor of 
training of rural teachers, who is now on leave at Teachers Col- 
lege completing her work for the degree of Master of Arts. 


MISS LOVSNES APPOINTED RURAL 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZER 


Miss Marie Lovsnes, formerly of the rural education staff in 
Teachers College, is now serving as rural community organizer 
under the county farm bureau at Litchfield, Connecticut. This 
position, jointly supported by the county, state, and federal 
government under the Smith-Lever act, is unique, being the 
only one of its kind in the United States. 

A good salary, an automobile, an enthusiastic clientele, and a 
splendid opportunity for constructive effort, make this opening 
one of the most attractive yet created in rural education. The 
duties of the office call for rural community organization and 
leadership along social lines. Community councils, social sur- 
veys, war and reconstruction conferences, recreation activities, 
household budgets, and questions of child welfare, have all been 
undertaken during the fall and indicate the scope and nature of 
the work. 

Miss Lovsnes is a native of Minnesota, having spent her girl- 
hood on a farm in the wheat section of the Red River Valley. She 
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graduated at an early age from the normal school at Moorhead, 
and after teaching but three years in rural and graded schools 
was elected county superintendent of Norman County. While in 
this position she exercised a marked leadership in educational 
affairs throughout the state and became a member of the Minne- 
sota Educational Commission, appointed by the governor to 
revise the school code. After six years as county superintendent, 
Miss Lovsnes resigned to study in Teachers College, where her 
ability was readily recognized and where she served two years as 
instructor in rural education, resigning in the spring of 1918 
to accept her present position in Connecticut under the direc- 
tion of Professor Emeritus Richard E. Dodge, of the Litchfield 
county farm bureau. 


ANNUAL ALUMNI REUNION AND CONFERENCES 


The Annual Reunion and Conferences of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Teachers College will be held at the College on Friday, 
February 21, and on Saturday, February 22. Every former 
student of the College is cordially invited to attend. A program 
of special interest has been prepared for this reunion including a 
reception by Dean and Mrs. Russell. A program of the entire 
meeting will be sent to the members of the Association in Janu- 
ary. A brief program of the entire meeting is given below: 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 2I 


3:30 p. m. General Meeting, Milbank Chapel. 
Address by Professor E. L. THORNDIKE. 
Address by Professor ANNIE W. GoopRICH. 
4:30-6:00 p.m. Reception by Dean and Mrs. Russet in the Kindergarten 
Room. 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2I 


8:00 p. m. General Meeting. 
Address by the President of the Association, Dr. Ernest N. 
HENDERSON. 
Address by Miss VALENTINE L. CHANDOR, Alumni Trustee. 
Address by President Bruce R. Payne of George Peabody 
College, on “Popular Demands in Education.” 
Address by Dean RussELL. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 22 


9:30-12:00a.m. Departmental Conferences in Educational Administration, 
Elementary Education, Lower Primary and Kindergarten 
Education, Secondary Education, Rural Education, House- 
hold Arts, Fine and Industrial Arts, Nursing and Health, 
Physical Education, and Music. 


SATURDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 22 


Luncheons 
Several sections will hold luncheons. There will be a large luncheon given 
jointly by the sections on Elementary Education, Educational Administra- 
tion, Rural Education, and Secondary Education. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22 


Round-table conferences of the departments of English, Mathematics, 
Physical Science, History, and Latin. There will also be programs of after- 
noon speaking in connection with the several luncheons. 

SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 22 


Annual Teachers College Festival entitled “A Festival of the Flag of Stars.” 





NOTICE to READERS 


The Bureau of Publications wishes to purchase the following 
back numbers of the Teachers College Record, which are now 
out of print: 


Vol. 16, No.5 November, 1915 
Vol. 18, No.1 January, 1917 
Vol. 18, No. 2. March, 1917 
Vol. 19, No. 4 September, 1918 


Also copies of the monograph, either in paper or in cloth, 
“Completion-Test Language Scales” 
If you have copies of the above, in good condition, which you 


no longer need, please address the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 





